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Che Campaigns of 1824-5 Ju Assam, 
Sylhet and Cachar During the Hirst 
. Angle-Burmese War. 


"HE military operations on the borders of Bengal in Assam, SylBet and 

Cachar have not received from the historians the attention they deserve 
These operations showed how vital the North-Eastern frontier was to the safety 
of the low-lying plains of Bengal. The Burmese occupation of Assam and the 
hill states bordering Sylhet and Tipperah.not only weakened the defence 
barriers of Bengal, but constituted a direct menace to its security along upwards 
of six hundred miles of its frontier. The campaigns which came in the wake 
of the Burmese conquests in Assam demonstrated the urgent need for a 
scientific frontier for Bengal on that side. They also illustrated the risks and 


"dangers from a lack of adequate military defences on the eastern borders. 


On the eve of the out-break of the first Anglo-Burmese War, the eastern 
borders of Bengal were more or less unguarded on account of the want of 
foresight and care on the part of the British authorities. The Chittagong 
frontier was left with no more than five companies of Sepoy infantry, and a 
golice force called the Chittagong provincial battalion. Sylhet was in the 
care of four companies of the Rangpur local battalion, and Rangpur itself was 
guarded by the headquarters of that corps, stationed at Jamalpur on the 
Brahmaputra. The borders on the Assam side were protected by two com- 
panies of the Dinapore local battalion, with some gun-boats. Only five, com- 
panies of regular infantry were posted at Dacca, until the latter part of 1823, 
when an additional ‘five companies had to be transferred from the cantonment 
of Berhampore. The military. defence thus was most inadequate. Whatever 
force was ‘available was scattered, and it was hardly in a position to stop an 
organized enemy offensive. There was no fortress or fortified position along 
the Brahmaputra from the Naaf in the south to Goalpara in the north. The 
ill-guarded frontiers of Bengal must have been a standing incitement to the 
Burmese expansion in Assam. To make matters worse, the authorities at 
Calcutta had very little topographical knowledge of the hill regions of Assam, 
and little or no statistical information about the people and the resources of 
the neighbouring areas. Thus, when the Calcutta authorities were involved 
in the first Burma War of 1824, they were almost ignorant of the eastern 
terrain on which it ‘was to be prosecuted, and equally unaware of the re- 
sources of the enemy. And, the whole frontier was practically defenceless. 

It is therefore hardly surprising that the initial arrangements for the prose- 
cution of the war in Assam, Sylhet and Cachar were wavering and inefficient, 
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and every operation had to be conducted with insufficent and unsatisfactory 
resources. It was because of the semi-defenceless state of Bengal that there 
was alarm even for the safety of Calcutta, and the Commander-in-Chief. had 
to improvise hastily a gun-boat establishment or flotilla which was to cruise 
on the salt lake, east of Calcutta, and guard the river barrier from the Sunder- 
bans or Delta to Dacca! In due course, this flotilla was apportioned to the: 
forces about to penetrate into Assam, Cacbar and Arracan. 

The military operations on the North-Eastern frontier were prosecuted 
from several points in 1824-5, viz., from Goalpara into Assam ; from Sylhet 
into Cachar; and from Chittagong into Arracan. The objectives of these 
campaigns were, firstly, to complete the conquest of Assam, secondly, to 
reinforce the British forces in Burma, thirdly, to create a diversion inside 
Burma from the side of Cachar and Arracan, for which purpose, upwards 
_of 30,000 men, of all arms, were concentrated in Bengal, and lastly, to secure 
the Chittagong frontier and counteract the Burmese moves in Arracan. 

From the contemporary despatches and unofficial reports, it is possible 
to re-construct one connected and comprehensive day-to-day account of the 
main campaigns of 1824-5. This summary account would throw some light 
on the emergence of the North-Eastern Frontier of Bengal as a vital link in 
the chain of its defences, and also on the inefficient prosecution of the war 
in the early stages on account of the utter mismanagement of Lord Amherst 
and Sir Edward Paget. 


" INVASION OF ASSAM, 1824. 


In January, Brigadier McMoRINE succeeded Brigadier Popham, who went 
back to England on account of ill-health. The new Brigadier came to 
GOALPARA on the Brahmaputra—a point on the eastern frontier leading into 
Assam, where a force was collected for the eventual invasion of that area. 
A gun-boat flotilla on the Brahmaputra, three brigades of six-pounders, six 
companies Rungpur and the Dinapore local corps were assembled here. To 
~- these were subsequently added seven companies, and a wing of the Cham- 
paran local corps, giving a total of about 2,200 rank and file, with a small 
body of irregular cavalry. As against this, the Burmese were reported to 
have 3,000 or 4,000 well-armed troops in Assam, although this estimate was 
found incorrect afterwards. 

Marcu 13, 1824—Flotilla stores and 46th Regiment N.I. moved up the 
Brahmaputra. The remainder of the troops moved by land. 

MaRcH 23—From KUMURPOOTAH, a detachment of the Champaran brigade 
diverged to dislodge the enemy from the.stockades of Lu RiEpEWA. The 
object was effected without difficulty ; the Burmese leaving two men killed, 
and a few wounded. 

MaRcH 26—At PLAASBARRY, the two divisions were united. This 
was a stockaded position, ten miles from GAUHATI, the capital of South Assam, 
and seventy miles from GOALPARA. 

MarcH 27—After a few shot, the Burmese evacuated their position. 
An ineffectual pursuit was attempted. 
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Marcu 28—The town and stockades of GAUHATI.were occupied. The 
Burmese, prior to their retreat up the Brahmaputra to KULLIABAR, impaled 
some forty Assamese, suspected of intrigue with the British. On this date, a 
proclamation was issued by the Brigadier, explanatory of the views of the 
invaders, and calling on the Assamese to join in expelling the Burmese. The 
Brigadier's operations were under the control of the political agent, Mr. D. 
ScoTT, who was, at this period, personally attending to the Burmese move- 
ments from Cachar on Sylhet. . 


Apri. 5—Mr. Scott, with an escort of three companies 46th Regi- 
ment N.I., quitted Sylhet to reach the Brahmaputra, by a direct route through 
the state of the JYNTIAH (Jaintia) Raja, who was inimical to the Burmese. 

APRIL 15—Mr. Scott, with his escort, arrived in safety at Russu 
CHOKEY on the Brahmaputra, about 80 miles above Gauhati. The distance 
traversed by this party was about 90 miles in eleven days: the greater portion 
of the route lay across a high tableland, easy of access, and the JyINTIAHS 
very friendly. NAOGAON had been deserted by the Burmese soon after the 
‘Brigadier reached Gauhati. 


APRIL 29—Mr. Scott moved down to Gauhati, leaving his escort, 
under Captain HORSBURGH, to occupy NAOGAON, 


May 5—Some movements of the Burmese indicating an intention to 
dispute the possession of NAOGAON, Lieut.-Col. Richards, with the gun-boat 
flotilla, and five companies 46th regiment, N.I., moved from Gauhati to prose- 
cute operations as far as the KULLUNG river, or KULLIABAR. 


Mav 9—Reached MUNGULDYE, thirty miles up the Brahmaputra. 


May i5—Having been joined by the Naocaon detatchment, Col. 
Richards gained the Kullung river, about 90 miles above Gauhati. On the 
two following days, possession was taken of the stockades of HAUTBAR, or 
Kullung, which the enemy did not venture to defend. 


- May 24—A movement was made by water to turn the stockades of 
. RUNGLYGUR, above Kulliabar. During this operation, the camp at the latter 
place was left under charge of Captain Hersburgh, with four companies, and 
a party of irregular horse. The Burmese, before a final retreat from Lower 
. Assam, ventured an attack on the camp at KULLIABAR. For this effort, they 
- lost 50 killed, and 150 or 200 wounded and drowned on their retreat. The loss 
of the British was limited to some Sey ene at the commencement of the 
attack. 


May 30—Brigadier McMorine fell a victim to an attack of cholera. 
He died on his way from Gauhati to Kulliabar, where Lieut.-Col. Richards 
who succeeded to the command, established his headquarters for some time. 

Ju.v 10-Brigadier Richards found himself under the disagreeable 
necessity of retreating to Gauhati ; the difficulties of supplying the troops with 
provisions being found almost insurmountable, owing to the rapidity of the 
current of the Brahmaputra, and the great distance from which the supplies 
were obliged to be brought; Assam itself furnishing nothing but beef, an 
article of food which Hindus did not approve. Most of the baggage cattle 
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and cavalry (for which water carriage was not obtainable), perished on the 
way down, though the distance was not above 90 miles. 


2 * * . a * + + 


Thus ended the operations of the season in Assam. The delay in the 
advance of the troops, during February and March, was regrettable, and was 
the subject of adverse comment. Owing to mismanagement, the land column 
could not easily penetrate the deep and high grass jungle which lay in its route. 
The progress of the flotilla was`equally slow owing to the rapidity of the 
current, and the want of track paths along the banks of the river. On the 
whole, the advance of the troops was most unsatisfactory. There was inefh- 
cient transport both by land and by water. Provisions and stores were 
inadequate, and the advance of the army could not outstrip the commissariat 
- supplies.. It was by great exertions that the means placed at the disposal of 
the commissariat officer enabled him to meet the wants of the troops on their 
limited line of operation ; any extension of this line, the department could 
certainly not meet. The campaign closed without a signal success, although 
there was no mishap. Much exposure and privation were endured by the 
troops ; but, there was no opportunity for obtaining laurels. 


SYLHET AND CACHAR, 1824. .. 


To meet the Burmese invasion, the British collected on the Sylhet frontier 
the Ist Brigade 10th, three companies 2nd Brigade 23rd, and the original- 
detachment of four companies of the Rungpur local corps, with a very inade- 
quate detail of artillery. Altogether, the effective strength of this force might 
be estimated at 1,200 rank -and file. 


January 16, 1824—At Juttrapoor, on this date, Major Newton had-con-| 
centrated his small force, and attacked the enemy in their stockades ;. losing. 
five men killed and eleven wounded. The Burmese lost about seventy killed, 
and retired. But, owing to the want of provisions, the British army had also 
to retreat to Bhadrapur, on the Sodrma river, fifty miles from Sylhet. 


Fes. 13—The Burmese having re-entered Cachar in greater force, 
and with more apparent combination, pushed forward on this date a party 
to occupy the heights across the Soorma, within 1,000 yards of the British post 
at Bhadrapur. Here, they began to stockade their position. Mr. D. Scott 
sanctioned an attack on the Burmese. The Burmese fired on the advanced 
parties from the British force, but their attack was not strong enough to rout 
the British, although the latter had to suffer losses. Then, the Burmese retired 
without any loss on their side. On this second reverse, the Assam division 
fell back on the passes, while the Burmese stockaded on the heights: of 
(DUODPATLY, a distance of a few miles only from Bhadrapur. 

Fes. 16—Since the affair of the 13th, Lieut.-Col. Bowen had cane 
from Sylhet. Major Newton also advanced, and again occupied Juttrapoor. 
Here Lieut.-Col. Bowen's division, which had to proceed by water, also 
arrived on the following day. By these diverse movements the Assam troops . 
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were induced to retire altogether from Cachar, influenced, no doubt, by the 
preparations at Goalpara for the invasion of Assam. 

Fes. 2|—The movements of this day brought the advance of Col. 
Bowen's force into contact with a detatchment of the Burmese, which was 
briskly attacked, and an attempt made to follow the enemy into the stockaded 
position on.the ridge of DUODPATLY ; but, being drawn on the strongest point, 
the attempt failed. Col. Bowen persevered in his efforts to carry the heights 
after the first repulse, but totally failed in all! After a prolonged exposure to 
the Burmese fire, the British troops were compelled to fall back two miles to 
Juttrapoor; leaving a party on the intervening ridge. The British loss was 
one officer killed, five European officers wounded, and 150 men killed and 
wounded. . 

FEB. 25—No further movement occurred until this date, when it was 
reported that the Burmese were in retreat from Cachar. The British troops 
then went into quarters for the rains, but the main body fell back to canton- 
ments at Sylhet. Towards the end of this month, an ordnance depot was 
formed at Dacca, and a local corps was ordered to be organized at Sylhet, to 
be composed of hill tribes and Manipuris. 

Nothing material occurred om this frontier during the months of March. 
April and. May. ‘Towards the end of May, a British army moved in haste 
towards Chittagong, where the greatest alarm prevailed after the great disaster 
of the 17th of May at Ramoo. Later, more Burmese invasions of Cachar took 
place from the side of Manipur. The British troops had to fall back in conse- 
quence. 

June 7—Unfavourable accounts were received from the frontier. The Bur- 
mese had re-established themselves on the heights of Talayn, Juttrapoor and 
Duadpatly. Col. Innes was recalled. 

June 12—Col. Innes, with part of his harassed troops, retired to Sylhet ; 
the men had to track their routes night and day against the stream, with brief 
- intervals of rest; and, as the whole country is at this season under water, 

the ‘essential indulgence of landing to cook their meals was seldom to be 
obtained, uii 

JuNE 20—Col. Innes's farce: amounting to about 1,000 rank and fle, 
reached Bhadrapoor. 

___ June 27—The force gained the Barak river, near Juttrapoor ; some pre- 
vious efforts to cross a detatchment by land were obstructed by the state of the 
rivulets and marshy hollows. 

' JUNE 28—Col. Innes landed a | part of his force, and with two five-and-a-half 
howitzers, and four six-pounders occupied a ridge of hills, with the intent 
from thence to prosecute his attack on the stockades of Talayn and Duodpatly. 
So little attention was paid to the elevation of surrounding heights, that the 
Burmese cleverly seized a point from whence they commanded the British 
position. After some fruitless expenditure of ammunition, a feeble attempt 
to recover the lost height, and some loss, Col. Innes withdrew to his boats 
on the Barak river. With this ill-planned and ill-executed effort the operations 
for the season closed. The season was unfavourable and equipment in artillery 
insufficient. 
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Ju.v 6—The troops passed the season in boats; the Burmese in quiet 
possession of their heights. There was considerable sickness among British 
troops. Sometimes, more than half the men were in hospital. 

* + * ® e. + 

It is clear that the operations in Cachar were entirely mismanaged. The 
Government and its political advisers were ill informed of the movements and 
intentions of the Burmese. The officers on this front were inefficient, and 
nobody seemed to know that a successful prosecution of hill warfare is the 
most difficult field for the exercise of military skill, and one in which stratagem 
is more usually called forth than tactics, and therefore extensive local know- 
‘ledge is an essential requirement. Owing to the lack of local knowledge, the 
British officers committed a series of blunders, and the ignorance of the theatre 
of operations on the part of the British troops was a great advantage to the 
Burmese. Col. Innes’s action against the latter on the 28th of June was badly 
conducted, and it showed no foresight and vigour on his part. The repeated 
abandonment of the commanding positions in Cachar betrayed a total lack of | 
experience in hill and jungle warfare. The Burmese thrice occupied the passes 
and the heights, and were neither driven from, nor manceuvred out of these 
positions. It was a very costly lesson that the British learnt in frontier 
operations during this war. 


CHITTAGONG FRONTIER, 1824. 


The quarrel between the British and the Burmese in 1823, with regard to 
the right to the island of Shapari (““Shahpuree’’) had ended in its occupatior 
by a small force commanded by an Indian officer from the Chittagong police 
corps. A small naval force was equipped to interpose between that island’ 
and the Burmese positions on the Naaf and at Mungdoo. Chittagong which is 
at a distance of 140 miles from the Naaf was re-inforced by the transfer of a 
force from Dacca. The seizure amd deportation to Arracan, on the 21st of 
January 1824, of Mr. CHEW, who had been invited om shore to a conference 
with the Burmese was an act of hostility, and so reinforcements were ordered 
to Chittagong. A local Muc levy was recruited, and was placed under the 
command of Capt. PRINGLE on the 29th of April. The entire force, regular 
and irregular, numbered about 3,000 men; but of these the small detail of 
artillery and the regulars were alone to be depended on, and these were no 
more than a half of the total number. There was a detatchment at Ramoo, 
about 100 miles from Chittagong, and within a few miles of the Burmese out- 
posts on the Naaf. Early in May the Burmese crossed the Naaf with about 
2,000 men, and took up a position fourteen miles distant from Ramoo. 


May 9—A British force moved as a reconnoisance towards the Burmese, 
when its advance was successfully opposed by the latter. The British force 
had to retreat to Ramoo, having had two officers wounded, and twenty-five 
men killed and wounded. 
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May 12—Having heard of the approach of the Burmese, Brigadier 
SHAPLAND ‘sent three companies from. Chittagong to re-inforce the British 
positions. . 

May 14—The Burmese kept on advancing. An attempt was made to 
check them, but it was of no avail. The British officer in charge was contem- 
plating retreat from the entrenched position. 

May 15 and 16—Much desultory firing, under which the Burmese continued 
' to push on towards the British front and flanks. 

May 17—The Burmese were still advancing towards the rear of the British 
force. They occupied an important position at 10 A.M.—a decisive success 
which proved critical for the British troops. There was general panic among 
them. The Burmese obstructed the retreating force by effective attacks. The 
British were in dire peril. Most of the officers died in their vain efforts to 
rally a defeated army. In the end, however, a fair part of the force could 
disperse safely. Only three officers escaped, two of them being wounded. 
This was a disgraceful rout, indeed! _ 


May 18—The great disaster at Ramoo created a deep sensation all round. 

In Calcutta, the greatest alarm prevailed. The safety of Chittagong was 

"past praying for". Dacca was in immediate danger, and even Calcutta itself 
was supposed to be in peril. But, the Burmese could not follow up their 
success. The season was unfavourable for a rapid advance, and they were 
not fully equipped for an extended line of operations. Reinforcements for the 
defence of Bengal were now called from every quarter. 

May 24—A wing of infantry was embarked for Chittagong from Calcutta. 
There was a baseless rumour of the occupation of Chittagong by the Burmese. 
The Burmese could in fact make no advance beyond Ramoo. Their default 
saved the situation for Bengal, for if they had rushed on for Chittagong and 
Dacca, they could have captured both the stations easily. 

JuNE 2—The Burmese successfully captured the British detatchment at 
Shapari. A few men escaped with difficulty. E: 

June 10—The Burmese had to send most part of their army in Arracan 
to reinforce their forces at Rangoon. Thia marked the beginning of the end 


for the Burmese. R 


JuLy 27—The Burmese had to evacuate all their positions north of the 
Naaf and retire inside Arracan. This was due to a number of factors. Firstly, 
the war situation was changing inside Burma. Secondly, most of the Burmese 
troops had to be sent away to Rangoon. Thirdly, Arracan lay exposed to 
attack by sea. Lastly, sickness was an important cause for the Burmese 
withdrawal. udin m 


é on + o * "o£ t 


These operations broùght to light ix detona state of the South-Eastern 
frontier ‘of Bengal, and demonstrated a lamentable lack of foresight on the 
part of the Bengal authorities. The measures of defence were totally ineffi- 
cient and inadequate. The rainy season alone saved the British position in 
Bengal, and it was purely providentia There is no doubt that the British 
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authorities committed error after error, and the lessons of hill and jungle 
warfare during the Nepal War were forgotten with disastrous results. These 
lessons were learnt afresh now. The authorities found, firstly, that the art of 
stockading must be thoroughly acquired, secondly, that the advantages of 
position when held by a foe must not be despised, thirdly, that an engineer 
corps with artillery parks is absolutely necessary in hill warfare, fourthly, that 
the troops on the frontiers can be reduced only at grave risk, and, lasily, 
that the knowledge of the theatre of operations must be fairly accurate and 
full. ` 


CAMPAIGN IN ASSAM, 1824—5. 


In the latter part of 1824 when the operations were resumed in Assam, 
some of the early errors were avoided. Firstly, the commissariat was now 
better organised and equipped, secondly, the communication with the Bengal 
provinces was kept open, thirdly, Brigadier Richards was to work in co- 
ordination with Mr. D. Scott, Political Commissioner, as a junior Commissioner 
so as to avoid the risks of divided authority, fourthly, the troops were now 
adequately reinforced, and, lastly, several new and suitable posts were 
established for cantonments. : 


Ocr. 19, 1824—The Burmese were in possession of Kulliabar, whence 
their parties were pushing into Cachar. Major Cooper, who was stationed at 
Mungle Dye was directed to proceed towárds Kulliabar with four gun-boats 
and a flotilla. 

Oct. 31—The British troops surprised the Burmese at Dikeree. This 
success restored the British prestige to some extent. The Burmese had to 
retreat- hereafterwards. One of their parties was surprised at Hautgaon in, 
incessant rain. 

Nov. 2—The Burmese were again surprised at Raha Chokey, and their 
flight was intercepted. They had to suffer considerable losses, without any 
on the part of the British. f 

Nov. 3—It was reported that the Burmese Governor in Assam was pre- 
paring to withdraw to Manipur. ° ! 

Nov. 4—The Burmese made a precipitate retreat from Naogaon, and 
left behind most of their baggage, plunder and stores, including twenty guns 
and three war boats. "These repeated successes restored the British troops to 
the former positions lost by their retreat in July last. 

Nov. 25—The 57th regiment Infantry reached Gauhati, when the 46th 
regiment Infantry was ordered to move by water to Kulliabar. : 

Nov. 29—A flotilla was sent to Kulliabar. 


Dec. 3—British operations were directed against Rangpur, the head. 
quarters of Upper Assam. ‘The great obstacle to a speedy movement lay in 
the insufficient supply of transport. Carriage, the principal resource being in 
water-transport, ill adapted ‘to facilitate operations against many of the least 
accessible points of attack. 

Dec. 27—More British reinforcements advanced from Kulliabar by land 
and by water. The number of store-boats caused the progress to be very slow. 
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JAN. 6, 1825—The British entrenched themselves at Maura Mookh. The 
force consisted of artillery, flotilla, irregular cavalry, Infantry regiments, and 
Dinapore and Rangpur corps. A party of the Burmese were forced to retire, 
but without any loss. Arrangements were begun to clear the country on the 
flank and rear. Advance parties were sent in all directions. 

Jan. 10—The British forces reached Deorgaum at one A.M. ; but the Bur- 
mese were alert, and they managed to leave their stockades on one side as 
the British troops entered on the opposite, and escaped with little or no loss. 
A Burmese stockade near Deorguroo was carried by assault. The Burmese 
abandoned Kutcheree Hath, but a part of their detatchment was cut up. As 
a result of this, the neighbouring country was cleared. The Burmese had to 
retire towards Rangpur. 

. JAN. 16—The Dinapore corps, im Major Waters, reached Jorhat after 
its hasty evacuation by the Burmese. Large supplies of grain were detained 
here. 

JAN. 17—The British troops expected an attack at the mouth of the 
Dessung river. Precautions were taken, but the Burmese did not appear. 

JAN 18—The headquarters joined the advance at Jorhat, while Captain 
McLeod, with the fleet, was making slow progress against the currents and 
shallows towards the Dhekun river. From this date to the 26th, the movements 
were slowed down, and the British suffered considerably from the rain that 
fell daily. 

JAN. 21—The fleet and stores, under Captain McLeod, reached the Dhekun 
river, which proved too shallow to admit a nearer approach than fourteen 
miles from Rangpur. No enemy had been seen by the fleet. 

JAN. 22—The Burmese left the stockades at Millung. 

e JAN. 24—The Burmese still continued to retire as the British advanced. 

JAN. 25—The British troops encamped at Gowrie Saogor on the Dhekun 
river. 

JAN. 26—A reconnaissance was conducted close up to Rangoon, and an 
outwork gained. This was so buried in woods and marshes that little could be 
traced of the nature of its defences. à 

JAN. 27—At 11 A.M. the Burmese made a brisk and unexpected attack on 
Captain McLeod's position. The troops and camp-followers who were cooking 
beyond the bridge made such a rush on the first alarm that the Burmese 
actually gained a footing on the bridge before the British defenders could 
act. But, the Burmese had to give ground eventually. Captain McLeod placed 
his men under cover, and remained on the defensive. Brigadier Richards 
soon arrived, but would not order any movement until it was clear that the 
enemy had no other object of attack. During this brief interval, the Burmese 
kept up a smart fire and loud yelling from the high grass jungle, which con- 
cealed their numbers and position. Once, they pushed on the road, across 
which they quickly threw up a retrenchment to command the bridge. At 
length, the British moved on to the assault. There was stiff fighting, and the 
Burmese retreated, and were pursued. 

JAN. 28—An advance on Rangpur was arranged after the arrival of more 
guns and howitzers, and also provisions. 
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JAN. 29—The force moved at 7 A.M. At II A.M. the advance came on the 
enemy 's outworks, from which a smart fire was opened. Then, the British 
troops had to diverge right and left into the dense jungles. A Burmese 
stockade was carried in gallant style, and the enemy hastily retreated to the 
fort of Rangpur. There were losses on both sides. Brigadier Richards took 
up position in front of the fort, occupying two stockades within 700 yards of 
the ramparts. The Burmese opened an ineffective fire, as the British troops 
were protected under cover of a big tank and the ditches of the road. Troops 
were posted in two temples within 300 yards of the walls. 


JAN. 30-—At 3 A.M., two men killed at the left temple piquet by the enemy. 
After daylight, a few shot were fired from the fort ; but at noon a flag of truce 
was displayed, and negotiations opened for the surrender of Rangpur, which 
was taken possession of by 2 P.M. on the following terms ; viz: The evacua-: 
tion of Assam by the Burmese ; the surrender of all forta with military stores 
and arms ; such of the troops as wished to come over to the British to be 
protected in their persons and property ; the rest to retire out of Assam to Ava' 
without molestation, provided no act of aggression was committed. Under. 
this historic capitulation, SauM PHOKUN, with some other chiefs, and 700 men, 
surrendered ; the rest of the garrison, estimated at 2000 fighting men, but 9000 
of all classes, ages and sexes, retired towards the passes leading to Manipur. 
The fort of Rangpur was a quadrangular structure, each face about 1200 
yards, a rampart faced with brick, decayed in several places ; bastions at the 
angles, gates at the centre of each face, and a moderate ditch surrounded 
these defences. The principal obstacle, however, to overcome was a glacis, 
thickly sprinkled with spiked bamboos, a mode of defence much practised. 
From the camp, the ramparts made a respectable appearance, but the fort 
could hardly have stood an assault, as the ditch was very imperfect, and there* _ 
were several breaches in the ramparts, hastily repaired with a breastwork of ` 
timber. 


FEB. 2—The British troops set out against a tribe of mountaineers who 
harried the plains and carried off the inhabitants. Several of the tribe were 
cut up, and a great number of At%samese set at liberty. 

Marco 2—Ghergaong, eleven miles south from Rangpur, was found a 
complete ruin; in the old fort, 350 pieces of ordnance, of small calibre, 
were discovered ; and, in a tank, a number said to equal 1000 more. 


APRIL—From the 20th of March to the end of April rain fell daily, and 
the low lands became inundated ; the troops were placed in cantonments on 
the most suitable sites. The attention of the Commissioners was directed to 
negotiations with the several hill tribes that held the upper part of the valley 
of the Brahmaputra and border Assam ; and many were made to submit to 
the British authority. Small detachments were frequently called to act against 
the refractory tribes. 

Mav—The Burmese again appeared at Beesa Gaum, on the extreme 
boundary of the Wykayut, leading into Manipur. A detachment was ordered 
sgainst the chief of Wykayut. 

JUNE 4—A British force reached the Now-Dheng river. 
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June 10—The Burmese stockades at Dupha Gaum were carried by Lieut- 
enant Kerr. The Burmese hastily retired. 

June 12—At Beesa Gaum, the Burmese made a show as if inclined to 
dispute possession, after having tried to decoy a small party to that point 
by giving out that it was abandoned. Scouts dogged the march of the British 
troops, but when they deployed to assault the stockades, the enemy fled too 
hastily to suffer loss. 

JUNE 13—4 British detachment pushed forward early to press the Burmese 
rear, Several hundred Assamese were liberated, and the Burmese driven 
beyond the passes. 


These operations closed with the fall of Rangpur, and the capitulation for 
the retreat of the Burmese from Assam. ‘At Rangpur, a decisive blow was 
struck against the remnant of the Burmese power in Assam. But, it is true 
that the hill tribes in the neighbourhood gave a lot of trouble after this, and 
so the campaigning was protracted in the midst of great difficulties such as 
inadequate supplies in hilly parts, the deficiency of land-carriage and un- 
favourable weather. The conduct of the British troops was in this campaign 
exemplary despite the handicaps to which they were exposed. 


A 4 


CAMPAIGN IN SYLHET AND CACHAR, 1824-5 


- 


After the close of the last operations in June 1824, the subsequent months 
of July, August and September passed without any other occurrence than a 
knowledge that the Burmese troops were quickly diminishing from disease, 
and that their commanders anxiously waited the return of the fair 
season to lead the survivors back to Manipur. The Burmese also suffered 
from want of food ; constant foraging having drained the Naga, as well as the 
few straggling villages in Cachar, of their scanty supplies. The British troops 
were as follows:—a flotilla of ten gun-bóats, foot artillery, 100 men; and 
four regiments Indian Infantry ; exclusive of Raja GHUMBEER Sing's irregulars, 
or nearly 3000 effective men. i ' 

On the 25th October 1824, a reconnoissance was made on Talayn to verify 
a report of the actual retreat of the Burmese ; the works were found partly 
destroyed by the enemy, who had fallen back on BANSKANDY, and was said to 


have reached Manipur on the fourth of November, | 


Brigadier INNES might easily have intercepted the retreating Burmese by a 
timely movement to the rear, but their stockades were too formidable to 
warrant their assault by a coup de main. Besides, he could not have launched 
an offensive without the permission of the Commander-in-Chief, who was 
about 400 miles from the scene of action. 

June 5, 1824— Brigadier-General Shuldham, appointed to command on 
the frontier from Kissengunj to the border of Chittagong, including Assam and 
Cachar, fixed his headquarters at Dacca where he reached in September. -+ 
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OcTOBER 2] —The infantry was brigaded and numbered, viz., third brigade, 
7th, 23rd, and 44th regiments infantry ; fourth brigade, 14th, 39th, and 52nd 
regiments infantry. General Shuldhem moved from Dacca for Sylhet with 
the third brigade, and was expected to drive the enemy out of Cachar and 
Manipur. 

NoVEMBER—Brigadier-General Donkin was appointed second in com- 
mand on the Sylhet frontier. The augmented force on this frontier was as 
follows :—Gun-boat flotilia, Artillery—two companies with four 24-pounders, 
four &inch mortars, and a light field battery of two brass 12-pounders, two 
howitzers 544 inch, and four 6-pounders. Pioneers—four companies. 
Cavalry—3rd irregular horse. Infantry—two brigades of regulars and the Sylhet 
local battalion. Raja Bhumbeer Singh, as an ally, had 500 infantry and 60 
horse ; forming an effective total of 7000 men. To provision and move so 
large a force, one officer of the Commissariat department was placed at 
Sylhet, but the resources placed in the hands of the Commissariat were a 
scanty supply of elephants and 600 camels. 

Dec, 11—Major Swinton, with his pioneers, reached Bhadrapur, and, by 
the 8th January, carried a road to Banskandy, 19 miles, 

Dec. |9—The route to Manipur, via Lukipoor.and Kala Nagah was re- 
connoitred, but was not approved. The more northern route by Noongshil 
was adopted. . 

Jan. 22, 1825—The Pioneer gained Koora Bel, 12 miles from Banskandy. 

JAN. 30-—Blair's horse, from the Nerbuddah, after a march of four months, 
reached Doadputty, and a wing moved to join the advance under Captain 
Dudgeon. 

Fes, 4—The forest areas and reed jungles around Manipur were reconnoi- 
tred. A road for guns and cattle was built with much labour. Invasion by a 
heavy equipped army of 7000 men was obviously impractible. The Naga 
tribes seemed little inclined to afford help. They had perhaps suffered too 
much from the passage of Burmese troops to favour another army. 

Fes. 13—A British force moved across the Jiree river, about 40 miles 
from Banskandy. Heavy and frequent rain damaged the newly constructed 
road, and impeded the advance. 

Fes. 16—Brinjara bullocks and camels for the carriage of supplies arrived, 
but the march of the troops towards Banskandy was impeded by rain. 

Fes. 24—Until this date, a great sacrifice of cattle was experienced in 
this short march. As the surface which cover the hills and low grounds was 
of clay, every fall of rain made the roads impassable to cattle, and even 
diffcult to men. 

Marcu 2—The Pioneers carried the road to the Jiree ; but on the 5th, a 
want of supplies forced them to fall back on the nearest depot. The march 
towards Manipur was suspended for the time being. A wing which had 
vacated Noonghie was forced to retrogade for supplies. The Commissariat 
was now urged to put forth all its means to convey a month’s supply for the 
advance and third brigade to Noonghie. 800 bullocks, out of 1000, reached 
Nyapurra, but half the grain was destroyed in transit; the remaining 4000 
bullocks did not advance beyond Kumrungabad ; a great portion of their loads 
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“also spoiled. As a further resource, the Commissariat officer at Sylhet had 
made a requisition on the magistrate for 7000 coolies, which number was fur- 
nished at different times. 1000 of these men did actually reach Doadputty, 
but only 150 the banks of Jiree, so great was the desertion. 

Marcu 8—The periodical rains, termed the "chota bursat”, set m early 
in February, continued through the month with occasional intermission but 
for the last ten days the fall was heavy, and without intermission. The roads 
became literally impassable, and as a month's fair weather was not to be 
hoped for even, orders were issued for the advance to fall back. 

MarcH 29—On this date, the guns and baggage that had been pushed 
forward to the Jiree, after great labour, got back to Banskandy, with the loss 
of six elephants, 150 camels, and 200 bullocks ; the cattle in general sick, or 
so jaded, that little work could be got out of them. lt was now realised that 


the advance to Manipur was for some time utterly impracticable. 


APRIL 26.—The army was now disposed of for the great rains, or ‘Burra 
bureat’’, as follows :—viz., the fourth brigade which had remained in boats on 
the Soormah river for two months was broken up ; 14th regiment infantry was 
sent to Allahabad ; 39th infantry to Dinapore ; and the 52nd infantry was 
ordered to Jamalpur. Some infantry regiments remained stationed in Cachar 
at Panchgaong and Phoolbaree. The artillery-pioneers and 44th infantry 
stayed at Sylhet. General Shuldham went back to Dacca. Blair’s horse was 
sent to Comillah, leaving one squadron at Sylhet. Thus terminated the opera- 
tions against the Burmese upon the Sylhet frontier in 1824-5. 


e * * * * * 


It would appear that the Sir Edward Paget intended to make Manipur 
the line of operations for the conquest of Upper Ava ; and, it was with this 
intent that a big army was assigned for service in Sylhet. How long this 
scheme, formed in May or June, lasted, is not easy to ascertain, but all the 


European troops were not withdrawn until the mutiny at, Barrackpore on the 
first of November. 7 


'A survey of all the operations on the North-Eastern and South-Eastern 
borders in 1824-5 would serve to bring out a number of important facts. Firstly, 
. the knowledge of topography and terrain was imperfect. Secondly, the com- 
missariat resources and arrangements were inadequate and inefficient. 
Thirdly, the number of troops employed in the early stages was absurdly 
small, and even at the end it was far from adequate. Foruthly, transport 
arrangements were very unsatisfactory. Fifthly, the rains rendered these areas 
practically impassable, and in such conditions camels were utterly useless in 
the marshy and mountainous tracts of Eastern Bengal and Assam. The number 
of bullocks was also quite inadequate to the task. Sixthly, coolies were avail- 
able with great difficulty at the rate of five rupees a month, but from the 
absence of strict control, by the institution of Sirdar contracts, and the want 
of a supply of adequate food, these men deserted as fast as they were 
nominally furnished. Seventhly, since the departure of Mr. Scott, in April 
1824, for Assam, the plenary power in Sylhet seems not to have been vested in 
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any resident authority. Ejighthly, Rs. 2,000 had to be spent every month as 
presents to the hill chiefs, whose loyalty these were intended to procure, 
nothing tangible came out of it, and it is noteworthy that, in times of need, the 
local chiefs remained either apathetic, or even semi-hostile, if not openly 
inimical! The hill tribes also gave little or no aid. Ninthly, there was a gross 
deficiency in pioneers, irregulars and scouts. Tenthly, the rugged and hilly 
terrain afforded little facilities for road-building, and whether tracks were built 
was washed away in heavy rain. Eleventhly, the lack of an adequate corps of 
engineers proved to be a very difficult handicap to the advancing troops in 
so wild and difficult a country as Assam. ‘Twelfthly, the rivers, constituted 
another handicap of a difficult nature, for many of them were not fordable, 
and many of them were navigable only to light boats. Thirteenthly, sickness 
was much too common in the malaria-ridden jungles of Assam, and the 
casualties were always heavy on this account. A large number of men had 
to be sent to hospital, if not to the grave. It was throughout a big problem to 
carry and feed the huge number of invalids. Lastly, the army was encumbered 
with cavalry and heavy artillery which were quite unsuited to the theatre 
of war. 

When all is said, the fact remains that the direction of the operations was 
faulty all along. The want of foresight and a lack of energy and promptitude 
were the besetting sins which prevailed at the head-quarters, and at Calcutta. 
Lord Amherst was no Wellesley, or Hastings, and Sir Edward Paget was one 
of the most incompetent Commanders-in-Chief British India has ever known. 
It was only the inability of the Burmese to prosecute the war farther after 
their initial successes that saved Bengal from the threatening clutches of the 
Burmese Empire. .If the British army retrieved the position in the end, it 
was possible only after a series of blunders and humiliations, and after im 
curring a ruinous expense during the long drawn-out campaigns in Assam, 
Sylhet and Cachar. ' 


Note : For a full account of the campaigns, one has to read, besides the contem- 
porary journals and newspapers, the official papers as follows:—Bengal Secret and Political 
Consultations, Foreign Department, Volymes of Correspondence on Arakan; Parliamentary 
Papers relating to the first Burma War (Session 1825), etc. 


NANDALAL CHATTERJI. 


Pondicherry : 1755 to 1778. 


2 1. RECONSTRUCTION AFTER 1765 


ONDICHERRY as it stands to-day dates back to 1765 and is largely the 

creation of Law de Lauriston, (1) the first Governor after the restitution 
of the place under the terms of the Treaty of Paris, 1763. The old town, 
founded by Francois Martin and embellished and raised to political importance 
by Dupleix, had been destroyed so systematically by the English after the 
capitulation of 1761 that when Law arrived from France in 1765 to take re- 
possession of the place there was hardly a single house which remained intact, 
and it was difficult to recognise even the outlines of the old town in the heaps 
of ruins which lay all around. It was not only the walls, fortifications, offices 
and Governor's palace which had been demolished in an attempt to eliminate 
forever a dangerous political rival to the neighbouring English settlement of 
Madras, but even the houses belonging to private persons, Europeans and 
Indians alike, and churches were not spared by the shovel and the pickaxe. 
With the exception of two Hindu temples nothing remained to indicate the 
once flourishing and populous settlement. Le Gentil, the French naturalist, 
who visited Pondicherry after its restitution compared the destruction of the 
place to that of Jerusalem in ancient times. The comparison was rendered 
more apt by the wholesale depopulation of the place. The principal officers, 
like Lally, were taken captive to England ; some were lucky enough to escape 
and offer their services to Indian Princes like the Nizam and Haidar Ali ; while 
of the other military personnel a large number accepted service under the 
English, in order to escape from the hardships of prison life, on condition 
that they would-not be required to fight outside Bengal, thereby eliminating 
the possibility of their having to fight against’ France or her allies in India. Of 
these persons some remained faithful to the English and attained, like Claude 
Martin, high military ranks in the English service. But a large number, like 
_ Réné Madec, only looked for an opportunity to desert and offer their services 
to the different Princes of north India. Indeed for the next twenty-five years 
hundreds of French officers and soldiers were scattered over north India in the 


(1) Jean Law de Lauriaton is quite a well-known figure in the history of India in the 
second half of the 18th century. He was the Chief of the French Factory at Kasimbazar 
in 1757 when the English moved against it after the capture of Chandernagore. Law 
then started on his career of wandering and adventure, taking service under Prince 
Ali Gauhar, later to become Emperor Shah Alam lI, and being taken prisoner by the 
English in January 1761. His courageous behaviour, dramatically narrated in Seir 
Mutakherin, won for him due recognition on his return to France at the end of the war. 
He was promoted to the rank of a Colonel and created a Chevalier of St. Louis. After 
the conclusion of peace he was appointed Governor of Pondicherry, in which post he 


remained from 1765 to 1776. 
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service of the Indian Princes. They were all the remnants of the army which capi- 
tulated at Pondicherry in 1761. The civilian French population of Pondicherry 
took refuge for the most part in the, friendly Danish settlement at Tranquebar, 
as also in the Dutch settlements at Sadras, Porto-Novo and Negapatam. There 
they remained for four years in the neighbourhood of Pondicherry, without 
any organisation and financial resources, and sustained only by the hope that 
peace would enable them to return to their old homes. 

After the conclusion of peace in Europe Jean Law de Lauriston was 
appointed Governor of the French Establishments in India and Royal Com- 
missioner for taking possession of the settlements from the hands of the English 
under article II] of the Treaty of Paris concluded in February 1763. He 
received his instructions on the 18th March 1764, started for India on the 
Ist April, and landed at Madras on the 29th January 1765. He took possession 
of Karikal on the 18th February and of Pondicherry on the I Ith April 1765 (2): 

When Law took over in April 1765 Pondicherry was completely in ruins 
and for the first few months of his administration he took up his residence in 
the village of Oulgaret, included in the French possessions and just a short 
distance to the west of the town. The other officers also were scattered in 
the surrounding villages pending the reconstruction of the town. The first . 
task of the administration was to clear the debris and erect administrative and 
military buildings as quickly as possible. The efforts of the administration 
were supplemented by the tenacity and enterprise of private persons who 
now returned to Pondicherry after nearly four years of exile in the neigh- 
bouring foreign settlements. They lodged themselves in tents and improvised 
huts and set about re-building their. houses on the old sites. The speed of 
reconstruction was almost a marvel, and in the course of just three years a 
whole new town had been built on the ruins of the old, and that in spite qf 
the difficulties presented by lack of materials. Stones had to be procured 
from as far off as Jinji and wood from the Iele of France. One advantage the 
builders had, namely that the foundations of most of the buildings remained 
intact, the English having destroyed only the walls ; and the bricks from the 
demolished buildings were largely utilised in the work of reconstruction. 
Le Gentil gives us a graphic description of the work of reconstruction and of 
the new town as it stood in 1768, three years after the re-establishment of 
the French at Pondicherry (2); and his description is fully corroborated by the 
accounts of Bourcet, the engineer entrusted with the work of reconstruction. 
"The untiring work of the French in the reconstruction of Pondicherry recalls 
to me the ant. ... In fact even the ant is not seen to work with so much 
diligence as the French worked during this first period." In the course of 
just five months the streets had been cleared ‘of debris, and 200 European and 
2000 Indian houses had been built. The European houses, built either with 
stones or bricks, were first roofed with thatch and later with tile. In the 


(2) Curiously enough the records relating to the restitution of the principal settle- 
ment are not preserved in the Archives at Pondicherry although there are records 
relating to the restitution of the other settlements. 

(3) Voyage dans les mere de L'Inde. 
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course of the year a powder magazine was constructed on the site of the old 
Fort, and in the town were built several warehouses and Government offices. 

The new town grew up within the old limits and most of the private 
houses were built on the old sites, but internally there were many changes 
in the lay-out of the streets and the sites of the government buildings. The 
town was divided into two parts by a canal which separated the European 
from the Indian quarter. The first stretched from the sea to the canal, and 
the latter from the canal to the line of fortifications. In the centre of the 
European quarter was the parade ground of the old citadel. It was now 
planted with trees and on its four sides were erected new government 
buildings,—the Governor's palace and the Administrative office on the north, 
warehouses on the south, and military barracks on the east and west. It was 
in the layout of the streets that a great change was introduced. The new 
streets were all straight, stretching from east to west and from north to south 
and cutting each other at right angles. They were bordered with rows of 
trees, specially in the Indian quarter, and presented a pleasing view to the 
- eye. The houses were mostly flat-roofed with colonnades and stretching open 
verandahs above, which afforded much needed relief to the inmates in the 
hot season. In the work of reconstruction much attention was paid to beauty, 
with the planting of trees everywhere and laying out gardens before private 
houses, and Pondicherry soon came to acquire the appellation of a “‘city of 
flowers". One interesting point that may be noticed in connection with the 
reconstruction of the town is that the temples and mosques that were 
re-built were made of a strangely low height because of the opposition of the ` 
Christian missionaries who did not like places of heathen worship towering 
above the other buildings. . 

Together with reconstruction there was a rapid increase in the number 
of population. According to Le Gentil, three years after the re-establishment 
of the French at Pondicherry the European population numbered about 1200 
including the garrison, and the Indian population about 60,000. The principal 
reason for the great influx of Indian population during this period was the war 
in the Carnatic, which drove thousands of people from the neighbouring areas 
to find a secure shelter in the French settlement, Madras being regarded as 
insecure because of the victories of Haidar Ali against the English. 


2. PLANS OF FORTIFICATIONS. 


The re-building of the town inevitably raised the problem of security from 
external attacks and thoughts had to be given to the question of fortifications. 
The question, when it began to be tackled seriously, was complicated by the 
fact that houses had been built on the old sites and the interior reconstruction 
of the town had been going on spontaneously without any reference to the 
project of fortifications which might be adopted in future. It was this factor 
which forced the hands of the engineer entrusted with the erection of forti- 
fications and made it necessary for him to lay down a project in conformity 
with the interior reconstruction which had been almost completed, and not 
solely in conformity with military requirements. Before the war the defence 
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of Pondicherry was based principally on a pentagonal citadel, strong enough 
to resist a prolonged siege, with an outer wall round the whole town. The 
citadel had been completely demolished by the English, and after the war 
the question arose whether to base the defence of the place on a new citadel, 
to be constructed either in the north or in the south, or to include the entire 
town within a continuous and high wall defended by bastions at regular 
intervals, Without going into the technicalities of military engineering, it may _ 
be observed that given the same cost a citadel could be built in a more solid 
manner than a long line of wall all round the town. Moreover, a citadel could 
be effectively defended by-a small garrison, whereas an open town surrounded 
by a long line of fortifications would require a much larger number of troops: 
So the question of fortifications was largely dependent on the amount of money . 
available and on the number of troops that could be sent from France. 

There was from the outset a difference of opinion between the advocates 
of two schools, one favouring the construction of a citadel and the other the 
inclusion of the entire town within a continuous line of fortifications. But the 
issue had to be decided by the practical necessity of circumstances, namely, 
that the internal reconstruction had been nearly completed and any plan of 
defence must take: within its sweep the whole of the newly built town. There 
was another difference of opinion in connection with the project of fortifica- 
tions. ` The traditionalists wanted, even if the old citadel could not be restored, 
to utilise as far as possible the old lines of outer fortifications ; while their 
opponents wanted to start with a clean slate altogether, building on an entirely 
new plan and not taking any account of the old works. Some even proposed 
to shift the town wholesale to the south, utilising the Cocoanut island in the 
river Ariancoupom for the purpose. Here too the issue had to be decided by 
the necessity of circumstances, since the town had already been reconstructed 
and there was thus no question of changing the site. 

At the time of leaving France Law de Lauriston was given an experienced 
engineer named Bourcet. In 1766 Bourcet submitted his plan of fortifications, 
which, as he estimated, could be executed in two to three years' time and 
at a very small cost, not more than three million livres (or twelve lakhs of 
rupees). His plan was based on the following considerations: (l) the 
reconstruction of the town had already been completed, and it was necessary 
therefore to enclose the whole of it within the line of fortifications to be built ; 
the enclosure of a large area was all the -more: necessary in order to provide 
a safe shelter to the workers engaged in the manufacture of commodities for 
the trade of the French Company ; (2) speed in construction was essentially 
necessary, since nobody lnew how long the French would be left at peace 
either by the English or by the country Powers ; (2) both from the point of 
view of speed as well as that of economy, the new fortifications should follow 
as far as possible the lines of the old so that full use could be made of the 
old ditch surrounding the town and as much of the glacis as remained, and 
even the materials of the new works could be largely taken from the ruins 
of the old. - 

But Bourcet who had the full confidence of Law was on that account 
opposed by the Conseil Supérieur under the leadership of Boyelleau during 
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Law’s temporary absence in Bengal. ‘The Conseil Supérieur represented to 
the Company in Paris that the execution of Bourcet's project would require 
an expenditure of sixteen million livres. Naturally this wide difference between 
the estimates of Bourcet and of the Conseil Supérieur puzzled the authorities 
in France, and instead of sanctioning Bourcet’s plan they sent some new 
projects‘ for the consideration of the Pondicherry government. Thus much 
valuable time was unnecessarily lost. and in a mémoire written at the end of 
1767 Law noted with regret: "It wil require at least two years to have any 
definite replies, and during this interval to what dangers may we not be 
exposed, specially with the handful of men and the small quantity of arms 
and ammunitions that we have?''.(4) In fact, as we shall notice later, it was 
the procrastinating policy of the Paris authorities which led to repeated delays 
and.changes of plan, with the result that even thirteen years after the restitu- 
tion of the place when the English began their attack in August 1778 the 
defensive works had not yet been completed and the French were left to 
fill in the gaps with hasty and improvised constructions. 

In the mémoire referred to above Law expressed his opinion that while 
the Conseil Supérieur had greatly over-estimated the cost without taking into 
account that much of.the materials would be taken from the old works, 
Bourcet on the other hand had slightly under-estimated and that the correct 
cost would be in the neighbourhood of five million livres. Anyway, in 1768 
Bourcet's plan was accepted and he:started the work in 1769. The plan 
consisted of the construction of a high and wide wall, mostly earthwork for 
speed and economy without losing any effective capacity for resistance, to be 
defended by bastions at regular intervals on three sides, north, west and south. 
The east was protected by.the sea and the south by the river Ariancoupom ; 
and Bourcet provided in his plan for inundating the land outside the walls on 
the west and the north, to be connected with the river and the sea, in order 
to provide greater security to the town. In the course of the year 1769, apart 
from the wall of earth work, Bourcet had constructed to a cones height 
‘four bastions on the north and one on the south. p 

The work was in fact proceeding very rapidly when there came a sudden 
set-back. The opponents of Bourcet's plan raised a clamour that the hastily 
constructed earthworks would be washed away by the rains and that the 
vast extent of the area of the fortifications would require a much larger garrison 
for defence than what Pondicherry could ever possibly have. Added to this 
clamour was a personal quarrel between Bourcet and some members of the. 
Conseil, and all these resulted in the sudden recall of Bourcet and his replace- 
ment by another engineer from France, named Desclaisons. This sudden 
change had the effect of undoing all the work that had been done before, for 
Desclaisons at once abandoned the plan of Bourcet and proceeded to erect 
fortifications in a more solid manner. He expressed contempt for the earth- 
works raised by Bourcet and started construction with brick and lime. Then 
again he was dissatisfied with the plan of the bastions, already constructed to 
& considerable height by Bourcet, and thought it necessary to pull them down 
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before erecting new ones on his own lines. All these entailed a huge 
expenditure and what was more important required at least twenty years of 
peace, while both money and materials were lacking and Pondicherry ran 
a great risk in keeping herself exposed to external attacks for such a long 
period. Law, who was fully alive to the danger of the situation, made strong 
representations to Paris against Desclaisons and finally secured his recall in 
1771. Thus the work was held up again till the return of Bourcet in 1775. 

After the recall of Desclaisons the matter was considered afresh by the 
Minister of the Marine, de Boynes. Finally Bourcet was sent back to continue 
the work he had already started. It was not an easy task for him since some 
of his work had been undone by Desclaisons. Anyway, in 1775 he constructed 
three bastions on the west and one on the south. Further, he installed a battery 
to guard the eastern side. But the work was again held up by the death of 
Bourcet at the end of 1776. Just before his death Bourcet drew up a detailed 
mémoire, dated October 1776, relating to the fortifications of Pondicherry, 
which according to his desire was submitted by his brother to the new 
Governor, Bellecombe, in January 1777 (5). The brother of Bourcet submitted 
a mémoire of his own also to Bellecombe at the same time (6). In 1776 con- 
troversy had again been raised at Pondicherry and in France as to the utility 
of Bourcet's plan of fortifications, and the two mémoires were written with a 
view to justify the plan. They give us a detailed account of the defensive 
works already constructed. The controversy, however, went on for some time 
and little was done to continue the work of construction begun by Bourcet, 
until the storm apprehended by Law burst in July 1778. It was only when the 
English troops began to move against Pondicherry that Bellecombe hurriedly 
called upon Dulac, the successor of Bourcet, to fill in the gaps in the line of 
fortifications. But it was then too late, and the fall of Pondicherry after a 
short siege may be attributed largely to the dilatory policy of the Paris 
authorities and their indecision and change of plan, although the French had 
sufficient time after 1765 to put their principal settlement in India in a proper 
state of defence (7). 


3. ORGANISATION OF THE ARMY. 


Related to the subject of fortifications was the question of troops and 
their organisation, since as we have seen the adoption of Bourcet's plan required 
, the maintenance of a very large garrison. - Here too there was the same neglect 
and procrastination on the part of the Company's authorities and Royal 
administration alike. The number of European troops sent out to Pondicherry 
was far too inadequate, and because of lack of funds and arms little attempt 
could be made in India to raise and train up a large sepoy force to make up 
for the deficiency in the European element. In the correspondence of the 





(5) Pond. Arch.—ms. 230 

(6) Ibid—ms. 237. 

(7) For an account of the different plans of fortifications see "Catalogue des Cartes, 
-plans et projets d' etudes du depot des anciennes archives de L'Inde" by Major H. G. 
Tranchell. - 
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two successive Governors, Law and Bellecombe, who had charge of the 
Pondicherry government, we find repeated representations to Paris for per- 
mission and necessary funds to raise a large body of sepoy troops well in 
advance of the next outbreak of war. But both the authorities of the Company, 
and after the suppression of that body, the Royal Administration were lament- 
ably slow to appreciate its necessity, believing that the exigencies of a war 
in india could be met when it actually broke out by the despatch of an 
expeditionary force from France and that there was no necessity of making 
preparations in advance. 

Writing two and a half years after the restitution of Pondicherry, Law 
regretted that there were only ‘'500 European soldiers, of whom at least 130 
Invalids, the majority being disabled for service, and 400 sepoys recruited 
last year who hardly know yet how to load their guns ; it will require much 
before they can be put man for man on a footing of equality with those of 
foreigners, They have not even been organised in a manner that I would 
have liked, haying been raised during my absence and with the greatest pre- 
cipitation on account of the general discontent which the imprudence of 
Mr. Boyelleau had caused here.” (8) As regards arms Law gave an equally 
dismal picture—' "We are very weak.in artillery and musketry. Forty pieces 
of cannon, six to twenty four pounders, of which several very bad and all 
very badly mounted, constitute all the defence of the place. The guns of 
our soldiers are good, those of our sepoys are very old. That is all our 
musketry. There is not a single spare gun in the arsenal so that we do not 
know how to arm the employees and the inhabitants." Much information is 
available about the Company's military forces in India and of the expenses 
incurred on them from a detailed list drawn up in 1769 and preserved in the 
Pondicherry Archives (9). The-list was drawn up in all probability in view 
of the replacement, of the Company's by Royal administration in 1770. The 
infantry was organised in one Battalion, known as the Battalion of India, 
divided into 10 companies. At Pondicherry there were 40 officers, including 
the Etat Major, and 560 men. There was also a company of artillery con- 
sisting of 100 men including officers, about half being stationed at Pondicherry. 
The sepoy forces were organised in 6 companies of 100 men each including 
officers. . 

A great change in military organisation followed the establishment of 
Royal administration in 1770. By a Royal ordinance, dated 30th December 
1772, the Battalion of India was replaced -by the Regiment of Pondicherry (10). 
It was divided into two Battalions, each consisting of 9 companies, one of 
grenadiers and eight of fusiliers. Some time later the artillery force was also 
re-organised. There were after 1770 two separate companies of artillery, one 
belonging to the Royal Corps and another attached to the old Battalion of 
India. By a Royal ordinance of 3rd February 1776 the two separate companies 
were amalgamated and formed into one autonomous artillery company of 
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gunners and bombardiers (11). The organisation of the sepoy force also under- 
went a change. By a Provisional Regulation, dated November 12, 1773, Law 
re-constituted the sepoy force into one Battalion of ll companies, one of 
grenadiers and 10 of fusiliers. One curious innovation that Law introduced 
was that one company was to consist wholly of pariahs or out-castes converted 
to Christianity (12). The motive we cannot guess; it might have been his 
dislike to mix up castes in the army, not unlikely to cause resentment among 
the upper-caste men; or it might have been his belief that the Christian 
pariahs would’be more loyal than other Indians. However, the innovation was 
abolished by a Royal Ordinance dated January 20, 1776, which stipulated that 
men “‘of all religions shall be admitted into service, without any distinction or 
pre-eminence of one sect over another. His Majesty desires that never shall 
any separation by sect or caste be made in the Company but that they be 
mixed up indistinctly as loyal soldiers of one. and the same king." (13) 

After the fall of Pondicherry in 176] a large number of Frenchmen 
belonging to the armed forces were scattered all over India and took to the 
career of military adventurers in the service of the various Indian Princes. 
They were technically deserters from the French army but in view of the 
inadequate strength of the garrison at Pondicherry it was thought desirable to 
take them back into service again. Moreover, many of them had shown great 
organising ability, had risen to positions of eminence and power and had 
acquired great influence over the country Powers, and their re-admission into 
service would have been of inestimable value in any military operations in 
India. So a Royal ordinance of January 13, 1776 declared general amnesty 
for all these deserters and efforts were made to give it due publicity in different 
parts of [ndia (14). But this declaration of amnesty produced little effect, and 
as the -mémoires «of Law testify, few of the Frenchmen in the service of the 
Indian Princes cared to avail themselves of this opportunity and rejoin the 
service of their nation. The thing was that in spite of the patriotic sentiments 
of many of them they did not like to give up their positions in the service of 
the Indian Princes, where they were perfectly happy, earning more money 
and enjoying more authority than what they could have expected in the 
French army at Pondicherry. 


4. SYSTEM OF CIVIL ADMINISTRATION 


In the administrative organisation a sharp dividing line was imposed by the 
suppression of the Company and the establishment of Royal administration in 
1770. Both before and after this date the system was defective and gave rise 
to numerous practical difficulties in the conduct of governmental affairs. The 
defects of the system of administration under the company were brought out 
most clearly by Law in his memoire of 1767 (15). The administration of all 
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the French possessions in India was vested in a Conseil Supérieur having its 
permanent seat at Pondicherry since 1701. Prior to that date the Conseil 
Supérieur had been established at Surat. It was both an administrative as 
well as a judicial body. At the head of the Council was the Governor, 
appointed by the King, although responsible to the Company for the conduct 
of affairs in India. The number of members of the Council was not fixed. 
Like the Governor, all the members were appointed by the King. They did 
not all reside at Pondicherry but were scattered in the different establishments. 
At Chandernagore there were several such members and they had the 
exclusive right to form the local Council, headed by the Commandant. At 
other. places, like Mahé, Karikal, Yanon etc., only the Chief of the settlement 
was a member of the Conseil Supérieur, the other members of the local Council 
being ordinary employees of the Company. All official communications from 
Paris were first received at Pondicherry and then forwarded to the settlements 
directly dependent on Pondicherry, and these in turn sent them on to the 
subordinate factories, where they existed, as in Bengal. 

The Governor was not endowed with any authority to override the 
Council. When Law first came to India in 1765 he came in the additional 
capacity of a Royal Commissar for taking possession of the French settlements 
in India from the hands of the English, and so far as that special mission was 
concerned the instructions of the King gave him absolute authority. But later 
in his ordinary capacity of Governor and President of the Conseil Supérieur he 
was bound by the decision of a majority of the Council and was not permitted 
to do anything on his own authority. This restriction was often vexatious, 
specially in dealing with the country. Powers. Law sent repeated repre- 
sentations against it and wanted over-riding authority with respect to certain 
matters. Another inconvenience against which Law complained was dual 
responsibility,—to the Minister and to the authorities of the Company. The 
Governor "must undoubtedly be in correspondence with the Minister and as 
a consequence in the case of receiving orders (from him) of which the Company 
,may well have no knowledge at all and which may even be opposed to their 
intentions, it is easy to see the embarrassment which results for him. This 
embarrassment is not any uncertainty as td which to obey, the order of the 
Minister or that of the Company, but to find some means to defend himself 
before the Syndics and the Directors, to whom he is responsible for his 
conduct. If the Minister happens to change he is left without any support. 
This difficulty . . . . is not one of the least that Mr. Dupleix had to encounter.” 

The Company was suppressed in 1770 and all-its possessions in India were 
taken over by the King. For nearly three years the administrative system 
remained as before with only a few changes necessitated by the transfer of 
aüthority. But with the appointment.of Foucault as Intendant and Commissaire 
Ordonnateur and his arrival at Pondicherry in October 1773 the administrative 
system underwent a complete change. The possessions in India were brought 
under the same form of government as existed in the other colonies of France. 
The executive power was divided into two hands, the Governor and the 
Intendant, each supreme in his own sphere and not dependent on the other. 
The former was entrusted with political and military affairs. Relieved of 
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'administrative duties, his sole concern was to deal with country Powers. The 
Intendant was entrusted with the whole civil administration, including finance, 
police, justice, shipping and commerce. Neither the Governor nor the 
Intendant was fettered in his sphere of action by the majority opinion of the 
Conseil Supérieur, since that body was deprived of all administrative powers and 
converted into a purely judicial tribunal with the Intendant as the President. 
The defects of this system of government and the complications it gave rise 
to were stated in details by Law in a lengthy mémoire dated January 21, 
1776 (16). Law disclosed that soon after the transfer of authority in 1770 he 
had sent a proposal to France for the establishment of a small consultative 
committee in place of the old Conseil Supérieur, with power to the Governor 
to over-ride the decision of the majority if he thought it necessary. In 1773 
he objected to the introduction of a colonial form of government in India, but 
his warning about the possible difficulties that might arise were not heeded in 
France and the change was effected in October of the same year with the 
arrival of the first Intendant and Ordonnateur, Foucault. 

In his mémoire of 1776 Law criticised the new administrative system on 
several grounds. In the first place, the colonial form of government was 
wholly unsuitable to Indian possessions, since the circumstances in India were 
entirely different and it was necessary for the government to deal with a large 
alien population and maintain political relations with the country Powers. 
Secondly, the division of authority between the Governor and the Intendant, 
with little interconnection between them, was bound to lead to confusion, since 
many of the functions given to both were allied and could not be performed in 
isolation. In case of a difference of opinion between the Governor and the 
Intendant there would be a complete deadlock, which could be resolved only 
by a positive order from Paris, but that would take time and much harm might 
be caused during the interval. The danger would be specially great in a time 
of war, and military operations would be paralysed if the Governor had con- 
stantly to dispute with the Ordonnateur for money and supplies. Thirdly, in 
the division of authority the Governor had been relegated for all practical pur- 
poses to a position of secondary importance. He was not given any share in 
the civil administration and had thus no contro] over the administrative per- 
sonnel. All branches of civil government, like justice, police, finance, 
shipping and commerce, were exclusively under the control of the Intendant. 
Even in the sphere of jurisdiction of the Governor the Intendant had effective 
power of control since: finance was in his hands, and by simply refusing to 
supply money he could prevent the Governor from pursuing a policy in political 
and military affairs not liked by him. Lastly, the possible intention for the 
introduction of the administrative change was to increase the importance of the 
Governor in the eyes of the country Powers by giving him full authority in 
political and military affairs unfettered by any Committee and relieving him 
of the cares of ordinary administrative duties. But in reality the effect was just 
the opposite, as the country Powers were shrewd enough to detect the power- 
lessness of the Governor and the real importance of the Intendant, thus giving 
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them full opportunity to exploit the division of authority to their own advantage. 
Law concluded his mémoire by stating, "the manner in which the machine is 
set up to-day does not make it possible in a country like this for two brothers, 
even twins, to work in concert, unless one of them is determined to pass over 
blindly whatever the other wishes.” ; 


5. ECONOMIC CONDITION 


Let us turn next to the economic situation in the settlement. Pondicherry 
had one great advantage for trade and commerce, namely the roadstead, which 
was one of the best on the eastern coast. The principal articles of merchandise 
in this region for European trade were cotton goods of various kinds. As Law 
stated in his mémoire of 1767, in normal times when there was no political dis- 
turbance in the surrounding area, and provided the English did not put any 
undue restrictions on French trade through the Nawab of the Carnatic, the 
French could procure goods for export worth two million livres from the neigh- 
bourhood of Pondicherry, and if their other two settlements were included, 
namely Yanon and Masulipatam, the total export trade of the eastern coast 
could be valued at four million livres. (17) That was the maximum that the 
French export trade could amount to, but to reach it two essential conditions 
were required, besides absence of political disturbances and freedom from 
interference by the English. The first was that the French must be in a posi- 
tion to advance sufficient money to the weavers at least eight months in ad- 
vance ; and the second was that they must bring a large quantity of money from 
Europe, since the total value of the sale of their European: goods on the eastern 
coast did not exceed one million livres, just only a quarter of the value of their 
probable export trade. But because of the financial distress of the French Com- 

- pany after 1765 these two conditions were lacking and, as Law stated, for the 
remaining period of the Company's life the export trade was consequently 
limited to two million livres per year, and that also with the greatest difficulty. 
In France there was an impression that if the Company's commercial monopoly 
was abolished and the trade of India throwp open to private merchants, more 
capital would be attracted and there would be a great improvement in the trade 
between France and India. Accordingly the monopoly right of the Company 
was suspended in September 1769 ; and, after a long controversy in France, 
in August 1770 the Company was suppressed altogether, the administration of 
its territories passed into the hands of the King and the trade of India was 
thrown open. 

But this measure far from improving the situation made it even worse. 
In the first year of the suppression of the Company the value of the French 
trade at Pondicherry fell to half the previous amount, although in the succeed- 
ing years it recovered to some extent. [n fact, after 1770 followed a period of 
acute financial distress at Pondicherry, with no money even to pay the civil 
and military employees and to purchase provisions for the inhabitants. One 
important reason was the defective system of collecting revenues. Under the 
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Company's administration all the sources of revenue like land, betel, tobacco, 
alcohol, customs both by land and sea etc., were farmed out to private persons, 
mostly Indians, and in some cases connected with the administrative officials 
including the Governor. Law stated in his mémoire of 1767 that the total 
revenue from all sources amounted to 80,000 rupees or 200,000 livres, just one- 
fifth of the amount required to meet the current expenditure. After 1770 there 
was an increase in the yield of revenue, but the increase in expenditure was 
even greater. The payment of salaries was often in arrears, and even the 
construction of fortifications was held up for lack of funds. One important 
result of the financial distress at Pondicherry and of the decline in trade and 
commerce was the rapid exodus of the Indian population from the town. As 
we have seen, soon after the re-establishment of the French at Pondicherry, 
the Indian population there rose to 60,000. According to Bourcet, the engineer, 
who took a careful statistics of the population, cattle etc., towards the end of 
Law's administration the number of Indian inhabitants declined to 27,000. As 
Labernadie has expressed: "Like rats leaving a sinking vessel the natives 
began to withdraw from a town which disappointed their hopes and which did 
not assure them either work or security." (18) 


6. APPOINTMENT OF BELLECOMBE AS GOVERNOR, 1777 


In January 1777 Law was succeeded by Bellecombe as Governor of Pondi- 
cherry. The new appointment coincided with a fresh vigour in French colonial 
policy. Throughout the period of Law's administration at Pondicherry the 
policy of the French Government was one of total indifference to the future of 
the Indian possessions. All the diplomatic mémoires of Law for the building 
up of an anti-English coalition of the Indian Powers were quietly shelved im 
Paris, and his repeated demands for men and money for the defence of 
Pondicherry and the other settlements were equally ignored. The French 
Government had fallen into a kind of stupor in the closing years of the reign 
Louis XV, from which it began to recover slowly only after the accession of 
Louis XVI. The improvement became specially noticeable after de Sartine 
assumed charge of the Ministry of Marine and Colonies in 1776. While on 
the one hand measures were taken to improve the state of the navy, an essen- 
tial pre-requisite for any colonial effort, on the other the diplomatic mémoires 
of the Frenchmen in Índia came to receive more and more attention, and for 
the first time the Administration evinced an earnestness to restore French 
influence in Índia. The war of American Independence came as a lucky 
opportunity for France to re-open the conflict with the English, without which 
nothing could be done to improve the French position in India. The appoint- 
ment at this time of a high dignitary like Bellecombe, a Maréchal in the Royal 
Army, as the Governor of Pondicherry was not therefore just a coincidence 
but had special significance in the context of the new vigour in French policy. 

But the French Government did not move fast enough to keep pace with 
the rapid drift of circumstances in Europe. It took such a long time in going 
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through, slowly and cautiously, all the diplomatic and military projects sub- 
mitted by officials that when hostilities actually broke out in Europe in 1778 
it had not yet come to any decision regarding the diplomatic and military action 
to be taken in India. Not only had it not taken any step to establish a ring of 
alliances in India ; what was even more unfortunate, it had even neglected to 
take the necessary precautions to meet a sudden attack on the Indian posses- 
sions by improving their defences. ; 

‘The arrival of Bellecombe with two men of war and assurances of a vigor- 
ous action on the part of France raised high hopes in the minds of the French- 
men in India, but as it actually turned out when hostilities started all on a sudden: 
in August 1778 the-French were not even prepared to defend their own pos- 
sessions. For this debacle no blame attaches to Bellecombe, who did all that 
he could to urge upon the Government in Paris the necessity of sending imme- 
diate re-inforcements of men, money and materials to put the French posses- 
81ons in India in a proper state of defence, and the need of taking active steps 
for the formation of alliances with important country Powers, like Haidar Ali 
and the Marathas. Anybody who takes the trouble of going through the 
mémoires of Bellecombe will appreciate his political judgment and foresight 
and his earnest efforts to improve the French position in India. Although hd 
did not have any previous knowledge of the Indian political situation he took 
little time to learn all the intricacies of the problem from his predecessor in 
office, Law de Lauriston, whose presence at Pondicherry even after laying 
down the reins of office, was of inestimable value to his successor. He pur- 
posely went to Mahé to meet Haidar Ali personally in order to smooth over 
the recent difficulties created by the imprudent actions of Duprat and Repen- 
tigny and to establish cordial relations with him, preliminary to the conclusion 
of a solid political and military alliance. It was entirely due to the slowness 
of the Government in Paris to adopt a definite policy with respect to India and 
its failure to realise the urgency of the situation and to take prompt steps to 
improve the defences of the Indian possessions that when hostilities started all 
on a sudden in 1778 the French in India were taken completely by surprise. 
No Indian Power moved to their assistance, and all their settlements fell into 
the hands of the English without any resistance, except Pondicherry which 
stood a siege for 77 days. 


7. OUTBREAK OF WAR AND PREPARATIONS FOR DEFENCE 


It has been noticed already that there was a fresh vigour in French foreign 
policy with the accession of Louis XVI in contrast to the later years of the 
reign of Louis XV. The outbreak of the war of American Independence was 
looked upon by France as a lucky opportunity to take revenge on her tradi- 
tional colonial rival. She began to give secret help to the colonists from the 
beginning of their revolt against the mother country,.and early in 1778 she 
formally recognised the independence of the Colonies and openly joined the 
war against England. i 

The first rumours of the outbreak of war between England and France 
reached Pondicherry about the etd of June 1778 through letters arriving by 
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way of Suez. Early in July Bellecombe, taken by surprise by these rumours, 
wrote to the Madras Government to ascertain the real position. The English 
reply was couched in vague terme, but Bellecombe understood and at once 
started making hasty preparations to put the town in a proper state of defence. 
The task was difficult indeed considering the incomplete state of the fortifica- 
tions and the inadequacy of troops and arms. Thanks to the constant change 
of plans and the negligence of the French Government to send money, in July 
1778 Pondicherry was in a fully exposed condition. There were large gaps 
in the line of fortifications ; the ditch intended to surround the town on the 
north and west had been dug in a haphazard manner with unequal depths, 
which at places did not go beyond just one foot ; of the 13 bastions planned 
to guard the three sides of the town, north, west and south, only 5 were in a 
tolerable state ; and none of the 4 batteries to defend the side of the sea was 
ready for action. The garrison consisted of 568 men of the Regiment of Pondi- 
cherry, 153 men of the Artillery, and 428 sepoys, with 141 pieces of cannon 
of all calibres. (19) They were wholly inadequate to defend the long line of 
fortifications extending to nearly 5 miles in circumference. Moreover, there 
were not even adequate stocks of provisions in the town to last a prolonged 
siege in spite of the repeated warnings given by various persons in mémoires 
to the French Government to lay in stocks for one full year, since in case of a 
war with the English the whole of the Carnatic would become enemy territory 
and the food supplies to Pondicherry would at once be cut off. 


It was in this perilous condition that Bellecombe received the reply of the 
Madras Government on the 13th July 1778, which though vague confirmed his 
suspicion about the state of war between the two nations, and he immediately 
set about making preparations for defence as best as he could. He called upon 
Dulac, the chief engineer, to complete the fortifications interrupted after tlte 
death of Bourcet. Nearly 5,000 men were hastily collected and put on the 
work, and in the course of the month, by superhuman efforts, Dulac succeeded 
in filling up the gaps in the line, improving the bastions, digging the ditch in a 
regular way, and clearing the land outside the line of fortifications up to a con- 
siderable distance. At the samestime Bellecombe took prompt measures to 
increase the number of troops, both European and Indian. The European 
citizens were armed and two new corps were raised, one of the higher bour- 
geoisie, of 56 men, and another of the lower bourgeoisie, of 55 men. Horses 
were purchased from private persons and a small corps of Dragons, numbering 
only 17, was organised and placed under the command of Madec, who had 
left north India in disappointment and had been living at Pondicherry, waiting 
to return to France. There were also raised a corps of Topazes (of mixed 
Portuguese-Indian origin) for the artillery and another for the infantry. A 
sepoy force of 249 men was raised from the Palli caste and placed under the 
command of du Saussoir. Sepoy troops were also recruited from other ranks, 
and we know from a record in the Pondicherry Archives that one Nalletambyrao 
presented himself with 150 men and was at once appointed by Bellecombe as 


(19) Labernadie—Le Vieux Pondichéry, p. 352. 
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captain of that company. (20) Further, on the news of the danger to Pondi- 
cherry, De Boistel, the chief. at Karikal, evacuated that place and arrived with 
his small contingent of 12 European troops, 109 sepoys, 16 Topazes and a few 
.pieces of cannon. 

Thus when the English forces first came within sight of Pondicherry and 
encamped at Perimbe on the 8th August, the French had put themselves under 
a sufficient cover against any surprise attack and had increased their garrison 
to 988 Europeans and 1,553 sepoys, including Topazes. (21) They also took 
care to lay in stocks of provisions as much as they could from the neighbouring 
areas, taking advantage’ of the month's time that they got before the appear- 
ance of the English forces before Pondicherry, which cut off all further supplies. 
When the English began their attack the French had sufficient troops, provi- 
sions, munitions and money to hold on for a few months, till at least the 
expected re-inforcements from the Isle of France arrived. 

Bellecombe was rather fortunate in that just at this moment of crisis for 
Pondicherry there was a small French naval squadron in Indian waters under 
the command of Tronjoly, recently arrived from the Isle of France. To the 
King's ships under the command of Tronjoly Bellecombe added a few private 
vessels which he acquired and armed for naval action. Thus the French had 
a respectable looking squadron, superior in fact to the English naval forces 
in Indian waters at the time, both in men and in guns. The French squadron 
consisted of the Brillant (64), the Pourvoyeuse (40), the Sartine (24), the Lauris- 
ton (24)/and the Brisson (26); while the English squadron under Sir Edward 
Vernon consisted of the Ripon (60), the Coventry (28), the Cormorant (14), the 
Seahorse (24) and the Valentine (24), the last two being Company’s vessels 
armed for war. For the French therefore the military prospect at the beginning 
of August was not altogether discouraging. They had the means to defend 
themselves on land and on the sea they had even a slight superiority over the 
English. f 

Everything, however, depended on the continued presence of their naval 
squadron in Indian waters. If the French could inflict a defeat on the English 
at sea, it would not only ensure the safety of Pondicherry, but would even 
enable them to take the offensive and attack some English possession on the 
coast. Even if the English squadron could not be defeated, the mere presence 
of the French ships before Pondicherry. would prevent the English from 
pressing their attack by land. The roads were difficult, and the only way of 


(20) Pond. Arch.—ms. 307. 


(21) European troops:— z Indian troops:— 

Regiment of Pondicherry ^ . . . 671 |Sepoys of the garrison. . . . . 428 
Artillery Zoom P^ n . . 163 |Sepoys from Kankal. . . . . . 109 
Dragons . n $i Np. GER cuo tH us 17 |New recruits d y avv. 326236 
Upper bourgeoisie. . . . + . 56 |Sepoys of the Palli Caste .. . 249 
Lower bourgeoisie . . . . . u 55 ]|Topezes (Infantry) . wa £56 
Sailors and gunners - + 5. « . 26 |Negroes and Topazes (Artllery) . . 65 

988 1,153 


(Labernadie— Le Vieux Pondichéry, p. 353). 
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transporting provisions and munitions for a close and prolonged investment 
of Pondicherry was by sea, and that route would be closed to the English 
as long as Tronjoly remained before Pondicherry. The key to the defence 
of Pondicherry, therefore, was the presence of Tronjoly's ships. The French. 
could at least hold on till the arrival of re-inforcements from the Isle of France. 
To strengthen the navy Bellecombe gave large quantities of munitions and 
800 men from the garrison to Tronjoly. The latter was asked to attack the 
English fleet à outrance and under no circumstances to copy the example of 
D'Aché, whose sudden departure from the coast had left Lally without any 
naval support and contributed to the fall of Pondicherry in 1761. 

Tronjoly encountered the English squadron not far from Pondicherry on 
the 10th August. The action was lively and lasted for two hours but the 
result was indecisive. One of the French ships, the Sartine, was captured by 
the enemy, but on the whole the English suffered more damage to their ships 
and more casualties among their men than the French; and if the French 
squadron had been led by a more daring Commander like de Suffren, he 
would have pursued the English and turned the indecisive action into a 
victory. But Tronjoly was too old and timid, and thought it prudent to retire 
to Pondicherry. There he landed the dead and the wounded, numbering 83, 
and then fearing further encounters with the English fleet he decided to leave 
the coast and return to the Isle of France. Bellecombe assured him that he 
would not ask him for further actions against the English fleet and implored 
him just to remain before Pondicherry under the protection of the coast 
batteries. But nothing could persuade Tronjoly to change his mind, and on 
the morning of the 2lst he suddenly left Pondicherry with his ships without 
even the courtesy of leave-taking. (22 The people of Pondicherry could not 
believe at first that Tronjoly had finally left the coast, and it was not till a 
few days later that they realised that Tronjoly -had copied the example of 
D'Aché in 1760. 

The action of Tronjoly was in fact even more criminal than that of D'Aché, 
since he even took away with him the huge quantities of munitions and the 
800 men given to him by Bellecombe. If he had returned the munitions and 
the men, it would have considerably strengthened the defence of Pondicherry. 
In this official report to the Minister about the incident Bellecombe vehemently 
complained against the conduct of Tronjoly and bitterly regretted having given 
him, in full faith, munitions and men which weakened the defence of the 
town (23). In another letter to the Minister, dated 2nd January 1779 (24). 
Bellecombe reported the arrival on the l6th November (1778) of a frigate, 

‘the Subtile, sent by the Governor of the Isle of France with reinforcements 
for Pondicherry. But it was then too late, as Pondicherry had capitulated a 
month earlier. Bellecombe attributed the fall of Pondicherry entirely to the 
conduct of Tronjoly. If the latter had just remained on the coast without 


(22) For a different version of the naval action and an explanation of the conduct of 
. Tronjoly see Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond— The Navy in India, 1763-1783, pp. 82-84. 
(23) Archives du Ministère des Colonies—C*—152, p. 293. 
(24) Archives du Ministère de la Marine—B-4, CL, p. 169. 
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even fighting against the English fleet, it would have enabled Pondicherry to 
hold on till the arrival of reinforcements from the Isle of France. Pondicherry 
could have been saved if the French ships had just remained on the coast 
till October, when the rainy season generally began, compelling the English 
to withdraw their forces. In fact, therefore, it was the sudden departure of 
Tronjoly which sealed the fate of Pondicherry. 


8. THE SIEGE OF PONDICHERRY AND CAPITULATION 


The English forces under the command of Sir Hector Munro, encamped 
at Perimbe, to the west of Pondicherry, on the &h August. They consisted of 
2100 Europeans, including artillery, 20 field pieces, 10 battalions of sepoys, and 
2 regiments of cavalry. The English General sent a summons to Pondicherry 
to surrender, to which Bellecombe sent a firm reply that he took the summons 
to be just a military convention and not indicating any hope in the mind of 
the English General that it would be accepted. It caused, in fact, not a little 
surprise to Munro as he knew the weak state of Pondicherry's defences and did 
not expect much resistance from the French. Inspite, however, of their over- 
whelming superiority in number, the English forces kept themselves at a 
respectful distance from the limits of Pondicherry as long as Tronjoly with 
his squadron remained before that place. Their principal difficulty was that 
they could not bring up their supplies of provisions and munitions quickly on 
account of the bad condition of the roads. The quickest and the easiest route 
of transport was the sea which was closed to them by the presence of Tron- 
joly's squadron. : 

The departure of Tronjoly from the coast gave the English their oppor- 
mity to bring up supplies by the sea route and to form a closer ring round 
Pondicherry. Their forces at Perimbe immediately advanced and encamped 
near the limits of the town. The English squadron also, freed from all danger, 
landed troops and supplies at. Sadras and Cuddalore, to the north and south 
of Pondicherry. For want of a fleet the French remained only helpless specta- 
tors and could do nothing even to prevent he concentration of enemy troops 
on the banks of the Ariancoupom. In the north the English set up four batteries 
close to the town to bombard the Bastion nord-ouest and the Bastion de Madras. 
In the first week of September the ring closed in upon Pondicherry. ‘The 
English set up batteries in the south and west as well, and their squadron 
threatened the sea-front protected by feeble, improvised works. On the 8th 
September began a vigorous cannonade on the town from three sides, and 
the guns of Pondicherry were not strong enough to silence the English batteries. 
Some of the bastions were badly shaken, particularly the Bastion de Hopital 
in the south-east, and breaches were made in the walls. 

The position of the besieged was daily growing more precarious. They 
had not the means to prevent the landing of fresh troops and supplies close 
to the town, and their garrison was much too inferior in number to make a 
determined sortie and drive out the enemy forces from their positions. The 
only thing that they could do was to engage the besieging forces in surprise 
raids and skirmishes, and to resist the besiegers as long as possible from 
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within their line of fortifications; but even that period of resistance was 
limited by their depleted stocks of munitions and provisions. Capitulation was 
only a question of time unless Pondicherry could hold on till the setting in 
of the rainy season in October when the besieging forces would be compelled: 
to withdraw. But, as it actually turned out, even the weather was unfavour- 
able to the French, and the rains started much later than the usual time. — 
Yet, in spite of the bleak prospect the small French garrison at Pondi- 
cherry did put up a surprisingly stubborn resistance which won the unstinted 
admiration of the English General. The hero of the skirmishes outside the 
fortifications was Madec, who was given a Captain’s commission by Bellecombe 
and placed in charge of the small group of cavalry. Within the town both 
Belleoombe and his predecessor in office, Law de Lauriston, gave proof of 
great courage and untiring energy, inspiring the garrison to hold on at all 
costs and organising defence at every vulnerable point. In the course of his 
constant visits to the fortifications Bellecombe even received a bullet wound 
from which, however, he quickly recovered. But by the middle of October 
munitions had run short, only three barrels of powder remained, and further 
resistance was impossible. Bellecombe bitterly regretted having given large 
quantities of munitions to Tronjoly, which at this critical moment would have 
enabled the garrison to hold on for some time more. But mere regret could 
not change the military situation. The artillery had been for the most part 
silenced, several of the bastions were in ruins, the ramparts crumbling and 
the garrison completely worn down by 77 days of continuous action. i 
On the 15th October Bellecombe resigned himself to the inevitable and 
called a-council of war, consisting of the Intendant and senior civil and military 
officers. The decision was unanimous, to stop further resistance and to capi- 
tulate on terms honourable to the nation. The next two days, lóth and 17th 
October, were taken up by negotiations. On the [8th the capitulation was 
signed. The terms were the most honourable that any garrison under similar 
circumstances could extort from the besiegers (25). The victors expressed their 
appreciation of the courageous defence of Pondicherry in the following terms: 
“The brave defence made by Mejor General Bellecombe and his garrison 
deserves, with reason, all the marks of honour. That is why it is permitted to 
the garrison to march out through the Vilnoor gate with the honours of war’; 
arriving on the glacis the men will put down arms in bundles at the command 
of their own officers, and will also leave there the drums, cannons and 
mortars. It is permitted to all officers in general to keep their arms, and on 
the special demand of General Bellecombe the regiment of Pondicherry will 
keep its colours." By the terms of capitulation all the French officers and 
men with their families and belongings were to be sent to the Isle of France. 
The English promised to take care of the wounded left behind and to preserve 
the right of private Frenchmen to live in the town and carry on trade and 
commerce. It is to be noted that the engagements were scrupulously observed 


(25) Pond. Arch.—ms. 309 (terms of capitulation). A plan of Pondicherry in 1778 
and an account of the siege will be found in Vibart’s History of the Madras Engincers, 
pp. 130-35, 
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by the English. -On the afternoon of the 18th the Vilnoor gate was thrown 
open, the French garrison marched out and 6000 English troops entered and 
occupied the town. The English were so much surprised at the small number 
of the garrison, only 493 European troops, that they suspected large numbers 
“to be in hiding in private houses, and their suspicion was not dispelled till 
they had carried out extensive searches all over the town for the next few 
days. d 
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O Brain of Wealth from Bengal in the 
secouthalf of the Cighteenth Century. - 


ROM the advent of the Europeans in the sixteenth century to the battle 
of Plassey in 1757 the European nations used to bring silver to Bengal 
in order to get its cotton piecegoods, silk goods, raw silk, saltpetre and other 
commodities. The people of Bengal wanted practically no commodities in 
exchange. Imports of silver had therefore to be made. The French used to 
bring bullion to the amount of £200,000 per annum, the English £250,000, the 
Dutch £300,000 (1). After Plassey all this suddenly changed and these com- 
modities were exported from Bengal in increasing proportions without anything 
being imported in return. The drain of wealth from Bengal in this form— 
East India plunder—continued until the end of the eighteenth century, the 
English East India Company gradually elbowing out all other rivals. In the 
nineteenth century regulated imperialism rapidly developed, Bengal becoming 
“a field for the produce of crude materials subservient to the manufacture of 
Great Britain." i 
^ About the drain of wealth from Bengal after Plassey and before the 
. monopoly of the English East India Company began to be undermined, various 
vague estimates have been made. According to one school of thought this 
amounted to £18,000,000 per annum (2). Very recently we were told that we 
should reduce our estimate to £1,800,000 per annum (2) But this reduced 
estimate is based only on direct export to Europe. (It is not necessary to enter . 
into any controversy on this question of the amount-of drain. It would be 
better to take into consideration the form of this drain and the economic 
effects of this drain. However much we may try we cannot arrive at an exact 
estimate of the annual drain. .It consisted of the East India Company's invest- 
ment, the private trade exports of the Company's servants and the export trade 
. of the other European Companies financed by bills of exchange sold to the 
Company's servants. The excess of exports over imports no doubt composed 
the real drain of wealth.: , 
In one of his minutes Philip Francis refers to the European in India in 
e following words—''his purpose is to make a fortune as fast as possible 
d carry it out of the country. This can only be effected by a temporary 
ain of the estate which he leaves behind him languishing and exhausted” (4). 
On the question of the drain of wealth it is relevant to keep this fact in mind 





(1) Hamilton—Trade Relations. 

(2) Digby—Prosperous British India, p. 33. 

(3) Furber—John Company at Work, p. 310. 

(4) Progs. G. G., in Council—land revenue—1775. 
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that all those who were connected with the Company were very prosperous and 
the Company itself was not always so. It would be necessary to attach greater 
importance to the role of the Company's servant than to that of the Company 
*in draining the wealth of India: . 

‘The East India Company's investment in Bengal increased after 1757. 
The Company wanted its surplus revenue to be exported in the shape of com- 
modities.” In 1768 this investment amounted to 63 lakhs of rupees (5). Ten 
years after we find investment averaging about 100 lakhs per year. In 1785 
the Directors wrote, "We think we incur no danger of too large a drain on 
our Indian possessions by directing an investment for Europe from all India 
to the amount,óf one hundred and fifty lacs of current rupees for the ensuing 
season". (6) 1The Company could not always finance its investment from 
surplus revenue and had in the years of hostilities in India to raise subscrip- 
tions from individuals and to depend upon bills drawn upon it by its own 
servants, The Company's import of Broadcloth, Copper, Iron, Lead and a 
few other commodities was very inconsiderable in amount during this period. 

The investment was no longer a mere commercial concern but the channel 
of remittance for the revenue of the country and other funds in India: The 
Directors were anxious to procure ''a large and ample investment in the 
choicest piece-goods that the country of Bengal can produce that are proper for 
Europe market with the largest return in raw silk”. (7) The appointment of 
Warren Hastings gave them great pleasure because he had been responsible 
for "the plan which has so much improved our investments on the Coromandel 
Coast" (8. The East India Company's territorial revenue was regarded as a 
valuable commercial resource viewed in the light of an extended and bene- 
ficial enlargement of its capital. Cotton piecegoods woven by hand proved 
he most important article of investment. Upto 1753 this investment was 
provided by dadney merchants by contract. The Seths and Basaks along 
with othere<Omichand a petty dadney merchant in 172]—provided’ these 
goods. But in 1753 the Company suddenly abandoned this "ancient" mode 
of providing their investment. The Gompany’s investment was now provided 
by their servants at the different factories apd aurungs from the several manu- 
facturers with the help of delols. After the establishment of the Board of 
Trade in 1774 investment was provided by contract, a collusive business be- 
tween the Company's servants on the Board of Trade and the contractors. 
"Wherever native merchants appear they are either trustees for our servants 
or made them certain payments or allowance out of the profits derived" (9). 
As this was responsible for grossest frauds—the contracts were never really 
open alike to all—the Company reverted to the agency system but they now 
paid their servants a commission on profits. Indian dadney merchants had 
supplied goods to the European East India Companies before 1753. Sup- 
posing the English Company took goods worth about £300,000 and the French 





(5) To Court—28 March, 1768. 

(6) Ibid—15 Sept., 1785—Bengal 115 lakhs; Madras 25 lakhs; Bombay 10 lakhs. 
(7) From Court—24 November, 1772. 

(8) Ibid—7 April, 1773. 

(9) Ibid— : M : ' 
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investment ‘amounted to £200,000 this total of £500,000 was supplied by 
these dadney merchants. French trade was non-existent in Bengal during 
the period 1756-1763 and British investment did not very much exceed the 
aggregate investment of the two Companies during this period. The English East: 
India Company increased its investment largely by engrossing the investment 
of the French Company. Therefore the argument is unconvincing that there 
were not at this time in Bengal "native merchants possessed of property 
adequate to such undertaking or of credit and responsibilities sufficient to 
make it safe and prudent to trust them” (10). The Court of Directors knew 
what the situation exactly was. They wrote in 1773, "We can hardly see 
what has not been made a monopoly. It cannot be a wonder to us that 
dadney merchants do not come forward to contract with the Company” (11). 
They tried to revive the “ancient” system of investing with the help of dadney 
merchants. But their servants in India were foo strong for them and forced 
them to abandon this policy. Faced with debasement of quality, deficiency 
in quantity and increase of price they fell in line with the wishes of their 
servants in India. ( The dadney merchants of the late Mughal period had to 
sink into the position of delols and pykars or abandon business altogether. 

. The weavers of cotton goods gradually sank into the position of serfs. 
The system of advances was introduced more with a view to engrossing the 
labour of the manufacturer than to assisting him in the purchase of raw 
materials. In an account given by the Amin and one of the weavers of 
Santipore it is recorded that "the weaver is first obliged to accept of money 
against his will and is afterwards forced to part with the goods at an arbitrary 
valuation far below the market price. In former times advances were made 
only for fine mulmuls which the weavers would not manufacture without a 
certainty of its being taken off. The weavers' request was that they might» 
not be forced to take money against their will.” (12) 

* In 1787 a very important report was submitted on the effects of British 
investment policy on the country of the Nawab Wazir—' Previous to the . 
introduction of the Company's investment the trade of the province of Oude 
was conducted by the native merchants without any interference on the part 
of the Government. The markets were open to purchasers of every deno- 
mination and the merchant and manufacturer met upon terms of perfect 
equality. The price of the goods was decided upon the true mercantile 
principle of one finding it his interest to buy and the other to sell. Advances 
were seldom given but for the provision of some rare commodities. 
The introduction of .the Company's investment caused a revolution in the 
trade of the country which has operated greatly to its detriment by the 
establishment of a system highly unfavourable to the manufacturer and 
secondly the exclusion of the native merchants” (13). This picture of the effects 
of the Company's investment policy in Oude is true of Bengal after Plassey. 


- (10) To Court, 24th December, 1776. 
(11) From Court, 7th April, 1773. 
(12) Progs. Board of Trade—22 May, 1787, 
(13) Progs. Board of Trade—12 June, 1787. 
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The system of providing for investment was coercive. The regulations 
for the weavers issued in 1786 prove that the Company's trade could not be 
conducted without the strong exertion of the authority of the Government— 
advance, stamping the cloth in thel process of manufacture, pre-emption. We 
should quote at least three of these\articles—Art. 2—‘‘If they have not fulfilled 
their engagements by the periods agreed on they ‘shall not work for newer 
engagements nor for bazar sales until these engagements are completed.” 
Art. 3 “The Company's agent or representative shall be at liberty to place 
peons upon him in order to quicken his deliveries." Art. 6. "A list of register 
of the weavers employed by the Company in every pargana with their places 
of abode shall be stuck up by the Commercial Agent there in the Cutchery 
of the pargana.” (14) We are not surprised to find that one coercion had a 
tendency to lead to another. Udny, Commercial Agent at Malda, wrote in 
1787, "Many years ago there was a power exercised by the Commercial Agent 
here of preventing the importation of bad cotton and bad thread into the 
principal markets of the district." (15) He wanted a person on his part to 
regulate the cotton thread market. 

The Company began to improve the quality of raw silk in 1769 and 
introduced its reeling factories. Raw silk was intended for export to England. 
Woven silk was for re-export. The annual silk sales were in the neighbourhood 
of three hundred to four hundred thousand lbs. Raw silk in private trade 
fetched higher prices than raw silk on account of the Company. "The country 
to the eastward of Poddah was considered best adopted for raw silk for ‘“‘in 
case Bengal should be invaded by the Marathas or any other country power, 
the enemy could not cross the great river to destroy the mulbery plantations 
or disperse the winders of raw silk." (16) The Company was glad to 
&£ontemplate that the importation of raw silk from Italy and the other parts 
of Europe was retreating before the powerful rivalry of raw silk from 
Bengal. (17) The Company became more and more inclined to encourage the 
export of raw silk on private account. The servants of the East India Com- 
pany and free merchants under the protection of the Company were 
encouraged to make remittances in raw silk. ‘The teaching of Italian spinners 
sent by the Court of Directors was so effective that Mr. Wiss who supervised 
this work reported in September 1783 that no Italian spinners were wanted in 
Bengal. (18). ` ' 

\ Side by side with a plan to oust all rivals—in this respect the Company 
and its servants worked in concert—the English East India Company was faced 
with the problem of making “‘trade interesting to the nation at large" (19) and 
immediately beneficial to themselves.’ As early as 1782 the Calico printers 
had announced their intention of petitioning the Parliament to prohibit the 
exportations to India of blocks, plates and all other utensils employed in the 


(14) Progs. Board of Trade—12 June, 1787; also Colebrooke's Digest. 
(15) Ibid—20 December, 1787. 

(16) From Court —7 April, 1773. 

(17) Ibid—27 july, 1796. 

(18) Letter of Wiss to the Court, 1783. 

(19) From Court—20 August, 1782. 
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printing of Calicoes and the sending out of artists skilled in that line. The 
Court of Directors decided at once to prohibit the importation of printed 
goods from Bengal for four years.(19a) In 1783 muslins manufactured at 
Manchester were transmitted by the Directors to their servants in India. "The 
prospect of the manufacturers in England vying with them in quality or price 
was sufficient to alarm them. The tocsin was sounded in 1788 that in^view 
of the great ingenuity and preserving industry of the British manufacturers the 
struggle must be given up. It seemed to the Court of Directors that the export 
trade of Bengal in the ordinary and middling assortments of piecegoods was 
already doomed.(20)y They wanted to give up the struggle and concentrate 
on finer assortments and wanted to extend the piecegoods trade in this direc- 
tion. The Directors were now thinking of supplying Broach and Surat cotton 
or cotton of the produce of Bengal in lieu of this and wanted all relevant 
information on this head. (21) «With a view to substituting remittance in lieu 
of their proposed reduction in piecegoods they wanted to introduce raw 
materials particularly indigo and other such goods as tobacco, sugar etc. They 
were even prepared to embark on experiments. They even contemplated 
` the possibilities of attempting to weave in Bengal "'a cloth in imitation of that 
made by the Chinese known by the name Nankeen." (22) * The Directors had 
not the strength to struggle on behalf of the Indian weaver against th 
Manchester mill-hand! One of their ablest men in India could only cherisl 
the hope that ‘there is probably at this period a greater consumption of 
Bengal goods than ever’ The state of society in Europe is allowed to bé 
generally improving ; refinement perhaps to excess exists in those countries 
that have longest emerged from barbarism and civilization is extending intó 
countries recently barbarous and obscure." (23) ‘All these hopes were 
doomed to disappointment. They were unable to find substitutes. They 
could not find new markets and the full force of Industrial Revolution 
found Bengal unprepared.) - 

Another aspect of the economic history of the. period should not be 
ignored. Almost all the weavers who were working for the French upto 1756 
worked for the English East India Company or its servants during the years 
1756-63. After 1763 the French factories were restored and French trade 
revived but Anglo-French relations in Bengal developed into a story of 
continuous wrangling. After 1778 there was again another war between 
England and France. Between 1763 and 1778 the French did some trade. 
In 1783 the French were again restored to their old position in India by the 
treaty of Versailles, During all these years the nervousness about French 
competition is evident in the proceedings of the Board of Trade. The servants 
of the Company who were doing some private trade on their own account 
were more nervous than the Directors. Again and again we hear about the 


(19a) From Court—25 January, 1782. . 
(20) Ibid. ; 

(21) From Court—20 August, 1788. 

(22) From Court—30 May, 1792. 

(23) To Court—2nd September, 1788. 
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possibility of strong competition. All the district officers were asked to report 
as to the extent of French trade before the outbreak of the last war with 
France. The reports from Malda, Jugdea, .Keerpoy, Radanagore, Harrial, 
Santipore, Patna and Dacca indicated that the prospect of competition, how- 
ever inconsiderable, was not liked by the English Company's servants in India. 
John Bebb of Santipore reported that the weavers of Santipore were refrac- 
tory. He wrote, "the real principal cause of the behaviour of the weavers 
arises from competition now existing in the aurungs the goods of which being 
in demand for the Europe market many merchants have sent their gomostahs 
there. The weavers can earn more by working for them than for the invest- 
ment." (24) Again in October 1786 he wrote that "the foreigners or their 
agente take the advantage of the natural refractory disposition of the people 
to aid and abet them in their conduct. Under the authority of Government 
I can easily and finally cut them short. Immediate execution of the llth 
article of the new regulations by placing peons upon them and putting under 
restraint the seditious traders." (25). From Dacca came the report of un- 
common competition in 1786, the French, the Dutch, the Armenian and other 
merchants at Dacca all deputing their agents. They made ready money 
purchases and paid extravagant prices. The instruments in the hands of the 
Company's servants were pre-emption, new regulations and subservient 
country courts. The normal economic law was not allowed to work, extra- 
vagant enhancement of prices producing its own remedy either obliging the 
purchasers at those excessive rates to lower them again or at least bringing in 
so much more money into the country resulting in a great increase of price. 
The agent of the French East India Company wrote in 1787, "We have 
suffered until now with patience and in silence all the different cavilings that 
‘your officers have used towards our gomastahs at the manufactories. At this 
nfbment they multiply to a degree which makes us justly apprehend our 
inability to prepare the Cargoes which our Company require. Your Officers 
are exercising their new tyranny with indecent stubbornness.” (26) The 
French said that they merely wanted the overplus of the labours of the 
weavers. Why should there be such opposition? We learn from their pro- 
tests that the weavers in the employment df the English in Malda numbered 
7,400. The French had before, the outbreak of the American War of Inde- 
pendence only 1,200. The French complaint was that the British agent at 
Malda now wanted them to take as weavers’ "children whose fathers employ 
them in weaving coarse cloth.” (27) But this French competition was not 
destined to endure even for a very short period. The outbreak of the French 
Revolution and then the beginning of the French Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
Wars removed all French competition in the field of private trade of the 
English Company's servants and the English Company's investment. 

: Dutch. trade in Bengal was in the seventies and in the beginning of the 


(24) Progs. Board of Trade—25 July, 1786. 
(25) Ibid—3rd October, 1786. 

(26) Progs. Board of Trade—15 June, 1787. 
(27) Ibid—22 September, 1787. 
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eighties of the eighteenth century very much dependant for ‘the actual funds 
on the English Company's servants. Speedy British fortune-making had 
helped Dutch finance in Bengal very materially because of the eagerness of 
the servants of the Company to make remittances secretly through the Dutch 
Company. In return these servants of the English Company got the Dut 

Company's bills on Europe. Among these servants of the English Company 
mention may be made of Hastings, Barwell, George Vansittart. Ross, Dutch 
Governor at Chinsura played a very important part in these transactions. 
With the growth of the private trade of the Company's servants seperate 
Dutch investment in piecegoods almost ceased. They came to depend almost 
entirely on secret agreement with the English Company's servants of course 
in the names of Indian gomastahs. At the time of the outbreak of the 
Anglo-Dutch War it was found that Dutch piecegoods investment which 
was done openly amounted only to Rs. 18,98,288. (28) We do not possess 
any exact estimate of the clandestine dealings between the Dutch and the 
English. The Anglo-Dutch War hastened the process of decay of Dutéh 
trade. Even Macpherson whose government was one of ‘‘dirtiest jobbing" 

would see to it that Dutch trade in Bengal would become completely sub- 
servient to that of the British. Facilities were no doubt given to the Dutch 
for taking opium and saltpetre. The English Company would benefit by 
selling opium to the Dutch Company to be paid for in China but the greatest 
opposition was offered to Dutch investment in piecegoods. Even powers of 
intimidation were used àgainst the Dutch Company's gomastahs doing théir 
business in piecegoods. Remitting of British fortunes through sales of bills óf 
exchange to British subjects became more and more difficult. Facilities given 
by the English Company to British subjects to ship large quantities of private 
goods in English Company's ships induced many to take away money from 
foreign remittances. Fear of the Act of Parliament was also operative and 
Dutch trade in Bengal dependant on clandestine British remittances com- 
pletely died out. But so long as it lasted—and it lasted long énough—Dutch 


, trade in Bengal was mostly drain of wealth from Bengal though not directly 


to Europe. Dutch trade based on the private fortunes of the English Com: 
pany's servants lasted from after Plassey to the year 1789-90. This drain from 
Bengal helped Dutch inter-Asiatic trade but it was none the less à drain from 
Bengal. How close were the relations between Hastings: and Ross can Be 
guessed from one episode. When the Anglo-Dutch war began Ross“was over- 
stocked with copper. To save his friend Hastings began the minting of copper 
pice which very soon displaced cowrie in petty dealings. The transaction 
was very profitable to Ross and Hastings. The Court of Directors soon after 
began to send copper which export reached the figure of upwards of 3000 tons 
in 1790. (29) The Dutch had been in the habit of sending Agra indigo from 
Surat at the rate of 150 to 200,000 Ibs. a year. The development of indigo 
cultivation in Bengal stopped this avenue of profit for the Dutch. The India 
trade .was confined to British channels. | 


i 
1 

(28) To Court—16 May, 1783. 

(29) From Court—19 March, 1790. 
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'In connection with the question of drain of wealth it is relevant to keep 
in mind the despatch of the private fortunes of the English Company's 
servante during the period of gold rush of the days of Clive, Verelst, Cartier 
and Hastings. {Until the outbreak of the American War of Independence in 
1780 only a fraction of the wealth of Englishmen in India was sent to England 
through the English Company's bills of exchange. In the sixties the drafts 
on the English Company were confined to £70,000: But the servants of the 
Company were making rapid fortungs, much of which was transmitted through 
the Dutch and the French. The Directors found it necessary to relax their 
limit and permit their servants to draw for £200,000 and beyond that sum to 
the extent of the specie they would be able to send to China. (30) They 
naturally wanted to confine the drafts to some proportion with the invest- 
ment. The Dutch investment in India was done with the specie supplied by 
the servants of the English East India Company in return for Dutch bills of 
exchange. It has been suggested that the basis of the industrial prosperity 
o Ended te edi wil we Glad Gen Bea bana 1057 aid 
18]5._ On the other hand it has been sought to be proved that this is a very 
ighly exaggerated view. But those who minimise this drain are very reluc- 
tant to refer to the Dutch Company's activities because the Dutch were 
largely engaged in inter-Asiatic trade and Dutch exports from India direct to 
Europe were not very considerable. But we know how much the Dutch had 
contributed to the industrial capital in England: Dutch investment in English 
funds according to Adam Smith writing in 1776 amounted to about 40 million 
pounds. (31) Dobb writes in this connection, "A striking example of how 
the sweets of foreign trade and foreign loan business could be rival to the 
growth of industry is afforded by the Netherlands . . the fortunes to be made 
in dealing in foreign stocks seems to have diverted capital and enterprise 
ffom industry. British securities became the chief object of speculation on 
the Amsterdam bourse. ousting from this position even Dutch East India 
Company's securities." (32) The Portuguese Jews of Amsterdam held the 
major portion of the Dutch stock of the English East India Company. They 
concentrated the diamond trade in their hands and the fortunes of the topmen 
in the Company's service were sent out of India in diamond bulses. Hastings 
is said to have sent home diamonds invoiced at 578,786 sicca rupees between 
1772 and 1785. (33) ‘The fertilisation of British industry by Dutch Commercial 
capital in the eighteenth century should be noticed and the wealth taken out 
of India by the Dutch must have formed a considerable portion of it. 


"There was also drain to Europe via China» We find in the letters of the 


Court of Directors that they were insistent that their servants should supply 
without fail st i Ó 4 lakhs a year for China investment. The 


na ás regarded by them almost as a national concern. This 
was the state of things in the sixties of the Eighteenth Century. An attempt 


(30) Fort-William—India House Correspondence, Vol. V—Intro. p. 14. 

(31) Adam Smith—Wealth of Nations—Ed. Cannon, Vol. I. - 
(32) Dobb—Studies in the Development of Capitalism, p. 195. 

(33) Furber—John Company at Work, p. 230. 
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has been made to find out the total quantity of the Company's China bille 
and it has been computed that roughly half of it was disposed of in India’ 
by ‘country traders’, the drain to Europe thus amounting to £250,000 a 
year. (34) In Chronicles of the East India Company trading to China-we find 
instructions given to Lt. Col. Cathcart who was sent on an embassy to China 
in 1787 dying on the way out in the straits of Banka. The China trade of the 
British required no less an annual sum than one million three hundred thousand 
pounds and this: ‘was to a very considerable extent financed by the expoit of 
opium raised in Eastern India—Macao affording a vent to nearly half! the 
quantity manufactured in Bengal, about 2000 chests of Bengal.opium, each 
valued at 530 Sicca Rupees. This clandestine trade of which the East India 
Company took the fullest advantage was responsible in the words of a Chinese 
edict of 1799 for the "spread of the use of opium which originally prevailed 
only among vagrants and disreputable persons extending itself among the 
members and descendants of respectable families, students and officers! of 
Government may of whom were so infatuated in their attachment to vie 
as to make jt." We are not concerned with 

export of Malwa opium which reached China from Daman and Diu. Befüre 
this clandestine opium trade established itself in China the Governor General 
in Council at Calcutta were in the habit of "shipping silver to Canton to help 
out the China Council. In 1779 when Spain declared war on England the 
East India Company was in considerable difficulty with regard to China trade. 
The war made it impossible to obtain Spanish dollars in London and outside 
the woollens and lead the Company’ s trade was financed from two sources, 
i.e.,.opium imported in the country ships from India and from gold and 
silver of many coinages imported from India.” (35) It was even suggested to 
Warren Hastings that he should coin money in the form of old Mexico dollars 
or coin money with the same weight and fineness with the Company's amit 
for the use of the China trade. This was not done nor was this necessary, 
because a sufficient supply of silver: came to be received into the treasury 
from the country trade, i.e., sale of opium. The proceedings of the Chinal 
Council explain very fully how Bengal contributed towards their China trade, 
—'"The Government of Bengal hag this year made an effort to assist us with, 
twenty two lacs of rupees of which they remitted Rs. 10,51,223 in the mode | 
we recommended of delivering opium at Calcutta to be paid for at Canton —^ 
Of the remaining 114 lacs of rupees they received taels- “40,000 in cotton | 
shipped from Bombay and 220,000 rupees for copper and saltpetre shipped | 
from Calcutta to ae and sold there on condition of paying the amount 
with the treasury here . . . the remainder of 22 lacs they have never been able to ' 
send chiefly we suppose from the- difficulty of finding modes of remittance 
without exporting the currency of the country”. (36) 

"The Company established: à monopoly in saltpetre, opium and salt and 
succeeded also in establishing practically a monopoly in the manufacture 


(34) Ibid, p. 309. t 
(35) Morse—The Chronicles id the East India Company Trading to China, Vol. Il, p. 51. 
(36) Ibid. 130— > 
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of cotton for export and raw silk. All the objectionable features of such a 

system developed—compulsory labour and trade monopoly. Bengal which 

was the resort of merchants from all nations for the purchase of its manufac- 

.*tures was now unprotected and unprepared for the invasion which was soon 
to begin. The drain of wealth from Bengal partly helped the Industrial 

. Revolution and the monopoly very considerably weakened the position of the 
Bengal manufacturers. Full advantage was taken of political ascendency. 
' In the beginning of the nineteenth century we do not find in Bengal a resilient 
and able people. Faced with the alternative between tuming the corner and 
extinction the people of Bengal with their sapped vitality could not contrive to 
turn the corner. ' 


oa : N. K. SINHA 
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Some Records Relating to the Meth i uf 
Appointment of the Wakeels in the Adminis- 
tration of the Gast India Company. 


LONG with other reforms in judicial administration, Cornwallis provided 

for the "employment of a better class of Vakeels, by ensuring the 
possession of some measure of qualification for the office which they under- 
took, and by subjecting them to due control". (I) They were to be appointed 
by the Sadar Diwani Adalat from amongst the students of the Sanskrit 
College at Benares and the Calcutta Madrasa. In case these institutions could 
not supply the requisite number of candidates, Indians of "good character 
and competent ability might be appointed". (2) Regarding the selection 
of candidates as pleaders, third clause of Section III of Regulation XXVII of 
1814 enjoined upon the Judges of the Provincial Courts and of the Zila and 
City Gourts to give preference to candidates who would produce certificates 
of "having creditably passed through a course of Education" at any of the 
Hindu or Muhammadan institutions established or supported by the Govern- 
ment provided that such candidates were duly qualified in other respects too 
for such positions. These points were reiterated in the same Resolutions of 
the Company's Government on the 22nd September, 1825, when they also, 
desired that the Judges of the above-mentioned Courts, when not in a position 
to recommend persons for such offices from personal knowledge, would con- 
sult the Committee of Public Instruction. It, however, still remained optional ` 
with the Judges to accept the recommendations of the Committee of Public 
Instruction or to select others subject to the confirmation of their appointments 
by the Sadar Diwani Adalat as provided by Section V of Regulation XVIII 
of 1817. So the Committee of General Information were required hence- 
forth to send to the Sadar Diwani Adalat copies of certificates granted by them 
to candidates, whom they considered suitable for appointments of Vakeels 
(law officers) and also to send to the Provincial Zila or to City Courts copies 
of certificates of these persons who sought employments there as Vakeels, 
Sudder Ameens or Moonsiffs. Regulation Xl of 1826 provided for the 
establishment of a Committee of Examination at the Presidency and recognised 
the Sanskrit College and the Madrasa in Calcutta’ and the Colleges at Benares, 
Agra and Delhi as “Public Institutions" for the relevant purpose. Committees 
of Examination began to function also at some other places like Patna, 
Dacca, etc. > 





(1) Thornton, "History of the British Empire in India", Vol. Il, p. 542. 
(2) Ibid. 
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1. "Iam directed to acquaint you that it is the intention of the Governor- 
General in Council to appoint, under rules and restrictions which will be 
hereafter published, a certain number of Hindoo and Muhamedan Vakeels 
ox native pleaders to plead the causes of the parties in suits instituted in the 
Zillah and city courts of Dewanny Adawlut, the Provincial Court of Appeal, 
and the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, and that no other persons excepting the 
Vakeels so appointed, and parties who may choose to plead their cases, will 
be allowed to plead in suits brought before the courts. 

2.. These licensed pleaders are to hold their appointments immediately 
from the Governor-General in Council, and are not to be rémovable but for 
incapacity or misconduct proved to his satisfaction. 

3. The parties in suits are to have the option of committing the prose- 
cution or defence of their causes to whichever of the pleaders attached to 
the court wherein they may sue or be sued, they may think proper. The 
pleaders, will be allowed certain fees a table of which will be hereafter 
published upon the papers filed in the causes in which they may be employed, 
and will be probibited from receiving from their clients any other reward or 
Emolument, besides the fees so authorised. 

4. It is the intention of His Lordship in Council that one of the most 
able and respectable pleaders attached to each of the courts shall be appointed 
to prosecute and defend suits in which Government, under the regulations 
that will be shortly published, may be a party with its subjects. 

5. His Lordship in Council considers it to be essential to the due admi- 
nistration of justice that the pleaders in the several courts should be men of 
integrity and ability and that they should have a good education ; and as it 
would be moreover extremely desirable that they should possess a knowledge 
aj the Hindoo or Mahomedan Law (according as they may be of the former 
or latter persuasion) it is his intention tliat only persons bred to the study 
of the Hindoo or Mahomedan law shall be selected to fill these appointments, 
provided a sufficient number of such persons possessing the qualification 
before specified can be procured. As these offices from the principles in 
which they are constituted must necessarily become of considerable importance 
and respectability and as the faithful and zealous discharge of the duties 
of them must be productive of considerable Pecuniary Emolument His Lord- 
ship in Council is induced to believe that many persons who possess the 
qualifications required for them will be eager to obtain them. 

6. His Lordship in Council therefore desires that you will as early after 
the receipt of this letter as may be practicable, report to him what number 
of Hindoo and of Muhammadan Vakeels will in your opinion be sufficient 
for pleading the cases in the Dewanny Adawlut of the city of Patna and that 
you will report to him the names of any persons. who have resided for a con- 
siderable time in that district whom you may deem qualified to act as pleaders 
in the court, and that you will also point out which of them shall appear to 
you best qualified to hold the office of pleader for Government. 

You will explain to the persons whom you may propose to recommend 
the nature and importance of the offices and ascertein whether they are 
wiling to accept of them, acquainting them at the same time that they will 
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be required to take an oath to perform the-Duties that may be prescribed 
to them truly and faithfully and to the best of their knowledge and judg- 
ment...... " (Letter from G. H. Barlow to H. Douglas, NMégirate of Patna, 
dated 26th April 1793.) 

(2) “I am directed by the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut to desire that yan? 
will transmit a list of such of the authorised pleaders of your Court as have 
not already received permanent Sunnuds from this Court (viz. Sunnuds not 
restricted to one year as was limited in the original appointment of Vakeels 
under Regulation 7, 1793 for reasons, which no longer exist to render such 
limitations necessary) that new: Sunnuds authorizing them to act as Pleaders 
during good conduct may be granted to them respectively on stamped paper 
“according to Section 25 of Regulation 6, 1797." (Letter from J. Stuart, Deputy 
Registrar of Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, dated Fort William, Ist November, 
1797, to H. Douglas.) i 

(3) "Under the opinions expressed by the, Judges of the Court of Sudder 
Dewanny Adawlut in the foregoing documents, the Governor General in 
Council does not deem it expedient for the present at least to provide by 
any legislative enactment, that a preference for public employments in the 
Courts of Justice shall be secured to individuals however well qualified, who 
may have been educated in the Collegiate institutions supported by Govern- 
ment. 

It appears however to be very desirable that the attention of the Judges 
of the Provincial Courts, and of the Zillah and City Courts should be called 
by a circular order from Government of the provisions contained in 3rd clause 
of Section III Regulation XXVII of 1814 enjoining them in selection of indi- 
viduals to fill the office of Pleaders, to give preference to candidates who may 
produce a certificate of their having creditably passed through a course of 
Education at any of the Mahomedan or Hindoo Colleges established or sup- 
ported by Gevernment, provided that such candidates are in other respects 
duly qualified for the situation. 

The Superintendent and Remembrance of Legal affairs should in like 
manner be instructed to give a similar preference in nominating ipoiiausn 
to al the office of Government pléader in the different courts. 

` Tt will further be desirable to apprise the Judges of Provincial " City 
Courts, that in instances in which they may be unable to recommend from 
their own knowledge any individual duly qualified to fill the vacant situation 
of Hindoo or Muhammadan Law Officers, they are at liberty to consult the 
Committee of Public Instruction, either in regard to th& selection of an indi- 
vidual for that office, or on the relative merits and qualifications of different 
candidates. In such cases it will of course be optional with the Judges so 
applying, to recommend for the vacant officer, the individual whom the 
Committee may point out, or to select any other individual subject to the 
existing provisions in Section V, Regulation XXIII of 1817 regarding the 
confirmation of such individual by the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut. 

' lt appears to Government to be also desirable that the Committee of 
General Information should forward to the Court of Sudder Dewanny Adawlut 
(with a view to the exercise of the discretion vested in that Court by the section 
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above mentioned) copies of all certificates granted by them with their sanction 
to students at any of the Public Institutions who from their eminent pro- 
ficiency in the Mahommedan or Hindoo Law may appear to be highly 
qualified to fill the station of Law Officer in the established Courts of Judi- ~ 
cature. 

It is likewise expedient that at the request of any student who having 
cteditably passed through a course of Education, in one of the Public Insti- 
tutions, and having obtained a certificate of qualification for the office of 
Law officer, or of Vakeel, may be solicitious of obtaining either of those 
situations in a particular Zillah City or Division, the Committee should trans- 
mit a copy of the certificate granted to such student for the information of 
the Zillah City or Provincial Court in which the person, so applying may 
wish to be employed. 

The Governor General in Council is still of opinion that the ascertain- 
ment of the qualifications of all persons offering themselves as candidates for 
public offices in the Judicial Department, especially those of Law officer, 
Pleader, Sudder Ameen and Moonsiff, is an object of importance which 
should be constantly kept in view in filling those appointments and that the 
mode proposed of ascertaining such qualifications, viz., by the examination 
and certificate of responsible examiners, is the safest and best test, and 
should therefore be resorted to as far as practicable." (Resolutions, Judicial 
Department, dated the 22nd September, 1825, communicated to C. W. Smith, 
Magistrate of Patna, on the 22nd September, 1825.) 

(4) "Regulation XL 1826 entitled 'A Regulation for providing a succession 
of duly qualified Hindoo and Mahomedan Law Officers in the several Courts 
of Justice and for enacting. an additional rule for the appointment of Vakeels 
in the Zillah and City Courts', having been passed by the President in Council 
with a view to give effect to the foregoing resolutions, ordered that 10 copies 
of the Regulation be sent to the Persian Department for the use of the 
Committee of Public Instructions under this Presidency. 

Ordered also with referénce to clause Section V of the said Regulation 
that the following Gentlemen be Bppemted a Committee of Examination at 
the Presidency. 

Viz, :— 

'Mr. W. H. Macnaghten (Registrar, Sudder Dewanny Adawlut), President. 

» H. H. Wilson 
~- Capt. D. Ruddell 
» , J. W. J. Ouseley (? Ouseby) Menibers. 
. . The Rev. Dr. Carey 
Capt. W. Price 
- and that the following Native officers be directed to assist the Committee in 
the execution of their duties, viz.: 
The Cazee-ool-Coozaat. 
The Muftees of the Sudder Dewanny Adaulut. 
The Pundits of the Sudder Dewanny Adaulut. 
The Principal Muddurris at the Muddressa. 
The Chief Pundit of the Sanskrit College. 
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And that the members of the Committee be requested to make. such 
arrangements amongst themselves for undertaking the examination of candi- 
dates for the office of Hindoo or Mahomedan Law officers, respectively as 
they may deem proper. The Vice-President in Council will hereafter appoint 
a person to perform the duties of Secreary to the Committee of Instruction. 
Ordered also with reference to section VI of the aforesaid Regulation, that 
the following Public Institutions are to be considered Public Institutions within 
the meaning of that section. = 


7 Hs Sanskrit College | At Calcutta. — 3 
] At Benares. 
The Colleges ` Agra. — 
i : - Delhy. 


—. (Annexed in a letter from H. Shakespear, Secy. to Government, Judicial 
Department, to W. Smith, ‘Magistrate of Patna, 4th August, 1826.) 

- (5) "In continuation of Mr. Macnaghten's letter of the 12th March 1830 
] am directed by the Court to forward to you lists in English, Persian and 
Bengallee of Vakeels who have resigned, and of persons who have been 
appointed to the Office of Pleader, since the date above mentioned, and to 
request that you will be pleased to affix the same in some conspicuous part 
of your Cutcherry for the information of all concerned." (Letter from J. F. M. 
Reid, Registrar, Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, to the Judge of Patna, dated 
15th March, 1832.) _ 

(6) “I am directed by the Hon’ble the Vice-President i in Council to request 
that you will lay before the Courts of Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut Adawlut 
the accompanying list of 2 Pundits who were furnished with certificates of 
qualification for the office of Hindoo Law officer at the general examinati8n 
of candidate lately held at the Presidency in conformity. with the provisions 
of Clause 2nd-of adequate legal acquirements. 

His Honour in Council request that the Court will circulate a copy of the 
list to each of the subordinate Courts, civil and criminal, in order that the 
claims of the candidates may be duly considered on the occurrence of 
vacancies to which they may be eligible." (Letter from J. R. Colvin, Depy. 
Secy. to Govt., to J. F. M. Reid, Registrar, Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, dated 
January 1833.) 

_ (D "I am directed by the Right Honorable the Governor General in 
Council to request you will lay before the Courts of Sudder Dewanny and 
Nizamut Adawlut, the accompanying list of four Moulovees who were fur- 
nished with certificates of qualification for the office of Mohumedan Law 
Officers at the general examination of candidates held on the 9th December 
last under the provisions of Regulation xl, 1826. 

His Lordship in Céuncil requests that the Court will circulate a copy of 
the list to each of the subordinate Courts, in order that the claims of the 
candidates may be duly considered on the occurrence of vacancies. (Letter 
from C. Macsween, Secretary to Govt., to J. F. M. Reit. Registrar, Sudder 
Dewanny Adawlut, [5th January, 1834) 
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(8) "I am directed by the Right Honorable the Governor of Bengal, to 
request that you will lay before the Courts of Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut 
Adawlut, the accompanying list of nine Moulavees, who were furnished with 
' certificates of qualification for the office of Mahomedan Law officer at the 
General examination of candidates held on the l5th ultimo, under the pro- 
visions of Regulation xl, 1826. 

His Lordship request that the Court will circulate a copy of the list to 
each of the subordinate Courts, in order that the claims of the condidates may 
be duly considered on the occurrence of vacancies." (Letter from W. 
Macnaghten, Secretary to the Govt. of Bengal, to J. F. M. Reid, Registrar, 
` Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, 27th January, 1935.) 

(9) “I am directed by the Right Honorable the Governor General to re- 
quest that you will lay before the Courts of Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut 
Adawlut the accompanying list of nine Pundits who were furnished with 
certificates of qualification for the office of Hindoo Law officer at the general 
examination of candidates held on the 22nd December last, under the provi- 
sions of Regulation xl, 1826. 

His Lordship requests that the Court will circulate a copy of the list to 
each of the subordinate Courts in order that the claims of the candidates 
may be duly considered on the occurrence of vacancies." (Letter from W. H. 
Macnaghten, Secy. to the Govt. of Bengal, to J. F. M. Reid, Registrar, Sudder 
Dewanny Adawlut, 19th February, 1835.) 

(10) “I am directed by the Court to forward to you, for the examination 
to be held in the 12th instant, 4 sets of questions in English and 10 sets in 
Urdu, to which written answers are to be required from the candidates for 
the office of the pleader. 

2. With reference to paragraph 34 of the circular order No. 24, dated 
1%h April last, the value put upon the questions according to which the 
answers are to be estimated, is indicated in the margin opposite to each in 

red ink. 

i 3. You are requested not to open the packets till the morning of the 
examination.” (Letter from E. A. Sandy, Officiating Registrar, to the Judge 
of Patna, the 8th January, 1851.) 

(11) "I am directed by the Court to forward to you, for the examination 
which is to be held immediately after the receipt of these papers or as soon 
after as possible, 3 sets of question in English, which must be translated to 
the candidates in the examination room, and to which written answers are to 
be required from the candidates for the office of Pleader. 

* With reference to Paragraph 31 of the Circular Order No. 4, dated 19th 
April last, the value put upon the questions, according to which the answers 
are to be estimated, is indicated in the margin opposite to each in red ink. 

You are requested not to open the packets till the morning of the 
examination." (Letter from Officiating Registrar, to the Judge of Patna, dated 
IIth January, 1851). 

(12) "The Presidency Committee having had before them your letter 
No. 16 of the 25th ultimo, have been pleased under the circumstances stated 
in your report, to authorize your granting diplomas of qualification to the two 
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candidates named in the margin. The original enclosures of your letter are 
herewith returned." (Letter from Officiating Registrar, to the Members of 
the Patna Committee of Examination of candidates for the office of Pleader 

with Sudder Court, dated llth February, 1851.) : 

(13) "With reference to the terms of Section 4, Act I of 1846, which 
declare that no person shall be admitted a Pleader in the Courts of the East 
India Company unless he has obtained a certificate of good character and 
qualification in such manner as may be directed by the Sudder Court, and 
to the fact that this proviso may ‘frequently prevent Barristers of the Supreme 
Court from practising in the Courts of the Zillah Judges, and their subordinates, 
the Court are pleased with the sanction of Government, to direct that in i 
every case in which a Barrister of the Supreme Court shall appear in any of 
the subordinate Courts, this letter shall be taken and understood to be 
a sufficient certificate under the Act, and shall entitle such Barristers to be 
admitted without further question as a Pleader of that Court. The rule of 
the English language to cases in wbich the pleaders of both parties are con- 
versant with that language, will, of course be observed in the Zillah Courts.” 
(Letter from M. Stuart, In charge Dy. Registrar's Office, to the Judges i in 
the Lower Provinces, dated 14th March, 1851.) ^ 

(14) "In continuation of the Courts Circular letter No. 2, dated the 10th 
February last, | am directed to forward to you the accompanying supple- 
mentary list of persons who have received diplomas, and are eligible for 
pleaderships in the Sudder Courts or in the Courts of the Zillah Judges and 
Principal Sudder Ameens." (Letter from B. J. Colvin, Registrar, to the Civil 
Authorities in the Lower Provinces, dated 7th August, 1851.) 

(15) "I am directed by the Court to transmit to you the enclosed certi- 
ficates granted by the officiating Judge of Hooghly to the individuals named 
in the margin candidates for diplomas for the appointment of Pleader. 

The Judge has been requested to instruct the candidates to appear before 
you at the examination to be held in January next according to the notice 
in the Government Gazette of the 13th August last, page 926." (Letter from 
B. J. Colvin, Registrar, to the Examination Committee for Patna. Dated the 
Ith November, 1851.) i 

(16) “To enable you to grant me the certificate solicited in my applica- 
tion for the examination of Vakeelship, I beg that you will be good enough 
to make a reference to the Revd. Father Lawrence, Catholic Priest at Patna, 
and M. S. Mackintosh, Head Master of the Patna Government School at 
present on leave of absence at Darjeeling, for any information which may 
be needed respecting my character qualifications etc. 

With profound respect | have the honour to subecribe myself." (Letter 
from (! lllegible to R. L. Longhnan, Esar., Judge of the Patna’ City. 
Dated the 13th Novr., 1851.) 

(17) "I am directed by the Court to request to return the certificates of 
the individuals named in the margin which were forwarded to you with my 
letter No. 1719 of the l8th instant.” 

Kashenath Banerhea - 

Birhonath Chatterjea 
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Kamgibind Bhuttacharje 

Rajnarain Banerjee 

Essanchund Banerjee 
+ Gunga Mitter. 

(Letter from B. J. Colvin, Registrar, to the Committee of Examination 
for Patna, dated the 27th November, 1851.) 

(18) “I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 1640, 
dated 16 instant, with its enclosures on the subject of the nomination of the 
Thakoor Pershad to the vacant Government Pleadership at Patna. 

2nd. In the first of Mr. Longhnan’s letter No. 333 dated 4th March 1853 
he assigns no place to Thakoorpershad as he has so lately been admitted 
as a Pleader of the Court that I know nothing of his qualifications ; in the 
second letter dated 9th April No. 353, only one month afterwards Mr. 
Longhnan recommends him for certain reasons, not from his own knowledge, 
as the best qualified of the Vakeels attached to his Court. 

3rd. The post of a Vakeel is one requiring considerable experience as 
well as ability. I feel consequently considerable difficulty in sending up a 
recommendation. founded on the two letters received with your letter under 
acknowledgement. » . 

I shall therefore be extremely obliged if in the course of the next month 
or two or earlier, you feel yourself enable to judge, you will favour me with ` 
your opinion as to the party with reference both to character and qualification 
who has the strongest claim to the vacant appointment." (Letter from C. 
Tucker, Supdt. & R. of L. A., to the Commissioner of Revenue for the Divi- 
sion of Patna, dated 26th May, 1853.) 

(19) "The Under Secretary to the Government of Bengal has done me 
the honour to send me a duplicate of your letter No. 178 dated 9th December, 
1853, and in reference to the 2nd para. | have the honour to enclose sealed 
questions for Rummesh Chunder. 

Will you have the goodness to open them on the day, which you may 
appoint for his examination, to have them answered in your presence without 
any aid, in the shape of books, Pundit and to certify at the bottom of his 
papers that they have been thus answered, and to send them to me." (Letter 
from A. Sprenger, Examiner of candidates for the situation of Law officers, 
to F. Travers, Judge of Patna, dated 30th January, 1854.) 

(20) “I have the honour to inform you that agreeably to the request con- 
tained in your letter No. 178 dated 9th December last to the Govt. of Bengal, 
l sent you examination questions in Hindoo Law on the 30th January, 1853, 
and ] hope you have received them." (Letter from A. Sprenger, Examiner 
of candidates for the situation of Law officers, to W. Travers, Judge of Patna, 
dated 23rd March, 1854.) 

(21) "I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 306 
dated [5th April 1854 to the address of Dr. Sprenger forwarding the replies 
of Ramesh Chunder Bedia (Bidya) Bhoosun Bhuttarcharya a candidate for 
the situation of Law Officer. 

In reply I beg to state for the information of the candidate that his 
answers to the questions propounded have been examined, but they have 
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not been performed with sufficient accuracy to entitle to the certificate 
of qualification required." (Letter from the Officiating Examiner of candi- 
dates for the situation of Law officers, to W. Travers, Judge of Patna, dated 
«6th May, 1854). G ° 
(22) "The Court having had before them your letter No. 211 dated the 

26 ultimo, direct me to inform you that as it does not appear that the vakeels 
therein mentioned have ever obtained diploma to enable them to practice in 
the Judge's Court they are unable to comply with their application." (Letter 
from C. T. Buckland, Registrar, to the Judge of Patna, dated 9th March, 1855.) 
(23) In reference to your letter No. 2235 dated 30th ultimo, I have the 
honour to report for the information of the Court that 26 candidates were 
examined by the Committee noted on the margin on the 22nd instant on 

the morning of which day the packet containing the questions were opened. 

' Of the above mentioned candidates 14 have passed their examinations and 
the remainder failed. Those that have passed have received Diplomas of 
qualification to hold the office of pleaderships in the Courts of Sudder Ameen 
and Moonsiffs." (Letter from W. Travers, Judge of Patna, to the Registrar, 
Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, dated 30th May, 1855.) 


"s KALI KINKAR DATTA. 


Introduction of English and Western Culture. 


ENGLAND has been accused of thrusting its own language and European 

culture on India. The charge means that the British rulers compelled 
Indians to imbibe western thought and ideals through the medium of English 
to the neglect of their own cultural heritage and their mother tongues, and tried 
to denationalize them. They expected, it is said, that no independent out- 
look or political consciousness would grow in the country and foreign domi- 
nation would in consequence be perpetuated. 

British power was in one sense frst established in Bengal, and the 
objectionable activities of the British in the sphere of education if any and 
the so-called cultural conquest must have begun in this province. Hence the 
charge should be examined primarily with reference to the educational history 
of Bengal. ` , 

The charge is based on the assumptions that those who founded British 
rule in Bengal were lovers of culture and thought in terms of an Indian empire 
in the latter half of the l8th Century. It is well-known that the object of the 
East India Company which won the battle of Plassey, was trade, and their 
rivals were other European Commercial Corporations, Dutch, Portuguese, 
French. It was their rivalry that prompted the E. I. Co. to acquire political 
power which was perhaps a means of self-protection. Commercial gain 
continued to be their chief motive even after the consolidation of their 
power. It made them unwilling to assume the responsibilities of government, 
and led them to depose one Nawab after another. Love of gain prompted 
them to take up the revenue administration of Bengal in preference 
to the maintenance of internal security which was left in the hands of 
the Nawab-Nazim. 

The Company was soon induced to farm out large portions of the pro- 
vince to rent-collectors and latterly to introduce the Permanent Settlement 
whereby these were recognised as proprietors of the soil. This arrangement 
secured to the Company a fixed recurring income and relieved them of the 
vexatious duty of collecting rent from millions of small holders of land and 
agriculturists. It thus left it free to devote its whole energy and all its 
resources to commercial pursuits. Continuous and systematic exploitation of 
the country had resulted in a terrible outbreak of famine in 1770 when millions 
of people starved and prosperous villages were depopulated. Robbery and 
disturbance of peace by bands of rebels (e.g. the Sannyasis of North Bengal) 
became wide-spread in consequence of the weakness of the governments. Thus 
the system of double government broke down. The province was faced with 
bankruptcy and anarchy, and the prospects of commerce became really 
gloomy when the E. I. Co. was compelled to take full responsibility for 
government and to brush aside the Nawab as an inutility. Neither a desire for 
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the imposition of European culture nor any imperialistic design is consistent 
with the sketch of the activities of the E. I. Co. 

Administration of justice, especially in the matter of succession, required 
a knowledge of Sanskrit law-books (Smritis and commentaries on them) in the 
original and hence of Sanskrit as language. When E. I. Co. took it up, it had 
to rely on Hindu jurists for exposition of Hindu legal principles and explana- 
tion of complicated points of Hindu law. Maulvis were appointed to help 
them when points of Mahomedan law were involved. Soon digests of Hindu 
law were compiled under the orders of the government. Study of Hindu law ' 
soon led to the study' of Hindu philosophy, Sanskrit literature, Philology and 
Indian antiquities. The utilitarian study of Sanskrit was thus replaced by 
cultural, and the latter revealed to the astonished West the wealth of Indian 
wisdom and the depth of Indian insight. Indian Logic and Metaphysics, 
Poetry and Drama, Natural science and Astronomy, Philology and Rhetaric, 
Medicine and Surgery, Music and Dancing, disclosed to the proud inheritors 
of the glories of Greece and Rome what Indian civilization was like. They 
bowed in silent admiration. If there was a cultural conquest, it was the 
. West that was conquered by the mysterious East. 

"The consequence was the foundation by British admirers of a number 
of institutions for the study of the classical languages of India and the unearth- 
ing of their treasures. The Calcutta Madrassa was founded by Warren 
Hastings in 1781. The Asiatic Society of Bengal was established in 1784 at 
the instance of William Jones. lt is worthy of note that it did not have a single 
Bengali member for 45 years, though the help of local Sanskritists was always 
taken by its English members. lt was a European—Jonathan Duncan—who 
was responsible for the foundation of the Sanskrit College of Benares in 1792, 
The Principals and sometimes the Secretaries of both these centres of oriental 
learning were Europeans, and it was long before any Indians replaced them. 
This shows how Europeans were enamoured of oriental culture and availed 
themselves of every opportunity of pursuing it. Monier Williams was another 
distinguished Sanskritist of this age. ` f 

Colebrooke distinguished himself by his treatise on Grammar’ and 
English translation of the Dayabhag, the "Mitakshara and Jagannath’ s Digest 
of Hindu Law. He offered his last homage to Sanskrit when in his retirément 
he helped found the Royal Asiatic Society in London in 1827. A similar 
tribute to the glory of Indian culture was paid by Colonel Boden when he 
retired from the service of the E. I. Co. and endowed the Boden Professorship 
of Sanskrit in Oxford University. Dr. Wilson another English Sanskritist 
made his mark as Secretary of Asiatic Society. He was also the Sécretary 
of the Sanskrit College and a Director of Hindu College. He prepared a 
voluminous Sanskrit-English Dictionary which was published in 1819 and 
excited the admiration of the learned circle&. Urged by European admirers 
of Sanskrit, the Government began to encourage its cultivation, though it was 
not as a matter of policy, patronising the study of English. Lord: “Minto sent 
a despatch in 1811 to the authorities of E. I. Co. in England in which he 
suggested the opening of two Sanskrit Colleges (in: Tirhoot and Nabadwip), 
besides the one already established in Benares, and two new Madrasas at 
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Jaunpur and Bhagalpur (besides the one in Calcutta). He complained of the 
decay of morals and religious sense amongst Indians and traced the evil to 
the lack of opportunity for acquaintance with their own systems of culture and 
sacred books. Lord Minto pointed out how under Indian rule, whether Hindu 
or Muslim, financial provision had always been made for encouraging indi- 
genous culture, and said, "'It is seriously to be lamented that a nation, parti- 
cularly distinguished for its love and successful cultivation of letters in other 
parts of the empire, should have failed to extend its fostering care to the 
literature of the Hindus, and to aid in opening to the learned in Europe the 
repositories of that literature.” 

Colebrooke is believed to have insired this Despatch. Its effect was 
indirect. Though no new seats of oriental learning, as suggested here, were 
founded, when the charter of the E. I, Co. was renewed in 1813, Parliament 
directed that a sum of not less than one lakh of rupees should be spent every 
year "on the revival and improvement of literature and the encouragement 
of the learned natives of India, and for the instruction and promotion of a 
knowledge of the sciences among the inhabitants of the British territories in 
India." When in 1823 a Committee of Public Instruction was established to 
give effect to this direction, a Sanskrit College was sought to be established 
in Calcutta (in place of two outside it, as recommended by Lord Minto).. It 
was decided by this Committee that this college would not only promote 
Sanskritic studies in the indigenous manner, but would also impart to Indians 
a knowledge of Western Science and Philosophy through the medium of 
Sanskrit. Even English treatises on Geometry, Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry 
etc. were translated into Sanskrit, and arrangements were made to teach them 
in the newly-founded Sanskrit College along with Sanskrit literature, Indian 
Philosophy etc. Government awarded scholarships to competent Sanskrit 
scholars, and in one year 17 stipende of values varying from 10 to 200 were 
granted. This account of the recognition of Sanskrit by scholarly Europeans 
as the treasure-house of wisdom and culture, is a sufficient refutation of the 
charge of cultural degradation of India levelled against English rulers. Nothing 
is more remarkable in the long history of India’s intellectual activities than 
the fascination exercised by the wisdom of an ancient race over a modern 
and progressive nation. 

In the introduction to his treatise on Sanskrit Grammar published in 1840 
Dr. H. H. Wilson, the well-known Sanskritist, wrote, "The History of Man- 
kind can be but imperfectly appreciated without some acquaintance with the : 
. literature of the Hindus." One European savant emphatically deprecated the 
attempt to propagate European culture and Christianity in India, and said, 
"Indians had as good a system of faith and morals as Europeans . . . . We 
had lost our colonies in America by importing our education there". A Bengali 
journal noticed in 1831 the rapid progress of Sanskritic studies in England, 
and Russia. The attitude of Europeans towards Sanskrit may be contrasted 
with that of Indians. Samachar Darpan, a well-known journal, thought 
(8-5-1830) that Sanskritists were not appreciáted by people, and students who 
passed out of the Sanskrit College with high academic distinctions had to 
apply for clerkships. Common people required the help not of profound 
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scholars or jurists (men versed in Smritis or in the law of inheritance), but only 
those who had a smattering of Sanskrit sufficient for purposes of officiating 
as priests. In the issue vf the same journal dated 21st May, 1631 there is a 
remark that native tols were decaying. On 7-9-1833 Samachar Darpan pro- 
tested against the current expenditure on Sanskrit tols, as these benefitted only 
the Brahmins, and not the masses. S.D. dated 23rd April, 1834, vehemently 
criticised the Education Committee for patronising Sanskrit and getting English 
books on science translated into this dead language, and asked the Govern- 
ment to reverse its policy. It was, however, Raja Ram Mohan Roy who most 
stoutly opposed the Government and the European supporters of its policy and 
promoting the study of Sanskrit. Raja R. M. Roy in his letter to Lord Amherst 
roundly declared, ““The Sanskrit language, so difficult that almost-a life-time 
is necessary for its acquisition, is well-known to have been for ages a lament- 
able check to the diffusion of knowledge, and the learning concealed-under 
this almost impervious veil, is far from sufficient to reward the labour of 
acquiring it... .. No improvement can be expected from inducing young 
men to consume a dozen years of the most valuable period of their lives in 
acquiring the niceties of Vyakarana or Sanskrit Grammer”. 

He announced clearly that India’s progress depended not on the revival 
of Sanskritic studies, but on the study of the Western science and philosophy. 
Thus the theory of cultural conquest is disproved by the efforts made by 
European rulers and scholars to promote the study of Sanskrit, Arabic and 
Persian. Its is equally disproved by the contributions of European missioneries 
and teachers to the development of the modern Indian languages. This may 
be illustrated by reference to the growth of Bengal. ` 

The impulse to create Bengali prose came from utilitarian liane 
from missionary zeal and a desire for administrative facility. But this is no 
disparagement of the yalue of the contribution made by Englishmen and mn 
no way minimises our obligations to them. They actually did for Bengali 
what no Bengali had done or had ever thought of doing. Englishmen have a 
sense of reality and missionaries and administrators of those days clearly saw 
that their work was sure to be-hampered if they were inspired by a zeal for 
cultural conquest, which was béund to estrange them from the people. 
Secondly they feared that it was a colossal task,—if not actually an impossi- 
bility to thrust on our people a foreign language like English which was in 
no way affiliated to Sanskrit or Persian, was spoken in a country 10,000 miles 
away from Bengal and separated from it by vast seas and mountains and has, 
as background, manner, cvstoms, ideals and outlook on life so different 
from those obtaining in this Gangetic delta. As administrators and also as 
missionaries, Englishmen had to come in touch with the masses and it was 
evident that the most prudent course for them was not to try to teach-these 
English, but to learn Bengali, because they were after all only a handful. 
And they followed the dictates of prudence. They had some education and 
had developed some language-sense. Living as they did amongst Bengalis 
they had an additional opportunity of picking up a foreign language which 
was not available to illiterate or half-educated children of te soil, who were 
confined to their native towns. 
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The College of Fort William was established in 1800 in pursuance of this 
line of thought. Here young Europeans recruited for service under the E. I. 
Co. in India were taught modern Indian languages like Bengali, Marathi and 
Urdu and rudiments ‘of Indian History and Geography. These young officers 
were called ‘writers’ to the Company-and later came to be known as members 
of the I.C.S. 

Their knowledge was not very satisfactory, but it stood them in good 
stead when they were sent out to the country as administrators, factors and 
collectors of revenue. To ensure efficiency of teaching, distinguished and 
scholarly Indian teachers were appointed, besides European savants who were 
well-versed in Indian languages. Iswarchandra Vidyasagar, Ram Ram Basu 
and Mrityunjoy Vidyalankar who were distinguished as teachers and writers 
were also on the staff of Fort William College. 

The great difficulty of teaching Bengali was that there were no Bengali 
prose texts worth reading, no grammar of the Bengali language, no dictionary, 
no text-book of Indian History or Geography written in the vernacular. 
Foreign rulers were at a loss to decide what to do. Those who had a ground- 
ing in Sanskrit were therefore called upon to create the language so to say and 
produce text-books. They had to draw upon Sanskrit vocabulary and the 
rules of Sanskrit Grammar, and hence the language they created and used 
in text-books was highly Sanskritised. Modern Bengali literature has only 
gradually achieved its independence by dropping the traces of Sanskritic 
influence. 

In the creation of Bengali prose Europeans and Bengalis equally took Part, 
but Europeans were the pioneers in the field and did a lot of spade-work, and 
as pointed out above, it was proficiency in Sanskrit that appears to have 
qualified and emboldened them to take it up. Halhead was the first European 
to study carefully the language as it then was, and he was also the writer of 
the first book on Bengali Grammar which was bilingual. It was printed in 
Hughly in 1778 from type first cast in India by Charles Wilkins. The well 
known Baptist missionary, Wm. Carey, reached Bengal in 1793, the year of 
the Permanent Settlement. He learnt Sangkrit and devoted six years to the 
study of Bengali. His missionary zeal led him to translate the Bible into 
Bengali, for he had realised that its message would not otherwise reach the 
people who could not possibly be taught English. And propagation of their 
religion was certainly the main motive that urged Christian missionaries to 
try to develop the Bengali language by bringing out books on grammar and 
dictionaries. The sublime teachings of the gospel could not be conveyed 
through a crude jargon such as was then in vogue in Bengal. 

In 1800 Carey removed from Calcutta to Serampur which was then a 
Danish settlement. In 1801 when the college of Fort William was established, 
Carey was appointed Professor of Bengali, Sanskrit, Marathi and a few other 
Indian languages. He now published a Bengali to English Dictionary, and 
translated the Bible into a number of other Indian languages. He also 
encouraged Indian Pandits to: translate into Bengali the Sanskrit works 
Hitopadesa, Battrish Sinhasana and Rajabali. 'This served to introduce numer- 
ous Sanskrit words into the Bengali vocabulary and to enrich it considerably. 
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The power of expression of Bengali as a language was now amplified, iud 
its grace and rhythmic qualities highly developed. Publication of Bengali 
books was a matter of some difficulty, for the printing press was rare. Carey 
founded. one press at Serampur with the help of two other Baptist missionaries, 
- Marshman and Ward, and partly removed the difficulty. From this press were 
issued a large number of Bengali books in, response to an increasing demand 
which was the outcome of the efforts of educationists European as well as 
Indian—to dispel ignorance and illiteracy. 
The development of journalism in Bengal also owes m: to the efforts 
of the Englishmen who had shaped the destiny of the Bengali language. 
Though =e cS brought out (in 1816) by Ganga Kishore Bhattacharyya . 
. is now regarded by research-worker® as the first Bengali newspaper, it was 

atetan that was long believed to have been the earliest specimen of. 
journalism in the language of this province. It was brought out in May, 1818. 
Marshman, was its editor and it was printed and published at Serampur. Its 
contribution to the development of Bengali prose is obvious. It really forged 
the concrete and forceful language needed in the criticism of public affairs and 
the administrative machinery. S.D. deservedly enjoyed great popularity, as 
its remarks were eminently fair, and it was above party spirit such as existed, 
in those times. 

Besides ‘the eminent men enoed above, there were English teachera 
of Bengali in mission schools and also in other institutions. Examiners in 
Bengali appointed by varicus Boards conducting public examinatione and 
latterly by Calcutta University included many Englishmen who had studied 
the language in this country in connection with their missionary activities and 
as preachers arid translators of the gospels: They did their work conscientiously 
and devotedly and their services to the development of the regional language 
must not be forgotten. Englishmen’s desire to help its growth was always 
genuine. Samachar Darpan. reports (April, 1835) that the authorities (Under 
the E. I. Co.) at one time decided that no European should be appointed even 
as a teacher of English in a Bengali boys’ school unless he knew Bengali ` 
well and could speak to the studengs fluently in this language. 

That western culture was introduced to this country in consequence of - 
the earnest desire and efforts, and on the repeated representations of Indians 
is beyond controversy and doubt. The important constituents of this culture 
were cultivation of the sciences and study of rationalistic philosophy. The 
importance of the natural sciences was brought home to people by. the success 
of the western system of medicine and of surgery as practised by Englishmen. 
The importance of rationalism was stressed by reformers who were 
shocked by the superstitions and gross social malpractices and still more 
by the resentment of conservative leaders against those who pointed them 
out and asked the sufferers to rise up against them. These had led to racial 
decadence from which every true-hearted. man wanted to redeem the nation. 
Far-sighted and philanthropic Indians realised that at the root of social vice 
and the apathy of the well-placed and influential towards—if not their support 
for—it, lay the un-enlightened mind, the un-scientific spirit which refused to 
take in fresh information, to compare and contrast—which never thought of 
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looking before and after and which ignored the patent fact that there were 
races and countries which in consequence of social readjustment and ideologi- 
cal re-orientation were making rapid progress in every sphere of life and 
thought. Patriotic leaders believed sincerely that Renaissance in India was 
ünthinkable unless there was an ideological revolution, and they hoped that 
western scepticism and rationalistic philosophy would effect it. 
' Study of English was urged by Indians as this was the vehicle of western 
science and western philosophy, most readily available to them at the time. 
Of course, there were sections of people who wanted a knowledge of the 
English language as an avenue to government service and to situations in 
mercantile firms under Europeans. There were others who wanted to come 
in touch with European business magnets as partners, brokers and financiers 
and discovered that contact with them was impossible without the acquisition 
of facility in writing and speaking, their language. But these were self-seeking 
men. Those who thought in terms of the future good of their country, of its 
political and spiritual destiny, considered a knowledge of this foreign language 
necessary for Indians on more weighty grounds. 

It is significant that the greatest of these (Raja Ram Mohan Roy) had 
rebelled against the old order and the current form of Hinduism very early 
in life. His advocacy of English education came later, and must be regarded 
as an outcome of his rebellion, a move in support of his plan of recasting 
Indian thought and re-fashioning Hindu society. He was well-versed in 
Hindu scriptures and philosophic speculation and made a comparative study 
of these and Islamic and Christian systems and sought to make a synthesis 
of all on the basis of the monotheism of the Upanishads. The outcome of his 
efforts was Brahmoism. His objection was not against the spirit of Hinduism 
but against its external paraphernalia which had cramped first the Hindu mind 
and then Hindu social and political life. Redemption of the first became his 
chief concern, and social reform and educational re-orientation were only the 
means of encompassing this end. His advocacy of the western system of 
education was not due to his love of English as language or as literature. He 
was not an aesthete, was not known to have been a lover of literary grace 
or beauty of form of versecraft or dramatugry. He was more concerned with 
matter than with form, with reality than with its expression. The Raja was 
obviously of opinion that the superstitious crust on the Hindu mind and out- 
look could not be dissolved except with the corroding influence of western 
critical thought. Hindu ways of life must be scientifically scrutinized, the 
favourite idols—products of the dark age in India—must be ruthlessly demo- 
lished, a priori belief in fantastic creeds and dogmas must be subjected to 
close criticism and discarded, if necessary. 

The Raja’s letter to Lord Amherst gives his view of Sanskritic studies and 
his reasons for preferring western culture. It was written when Government 
proposed to establish a Sanskrit College and maintain it out of the financial 
provision in Charter of 1813. Niceties of grammar, subtle distinctions of 
logical concepts and metaphysical conundrums did not in his view improve 
man's knowledge of reality nor could they give him wisdom. And it was 
grasp of reality, not fantasy, that counted in the long run. True knowledge 
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is to be sought not only because it is power, but also because it leads to 
wisdom. He says: We were filled with sanguine hopes that this sum (I lac 
set apart by Parliament) would-be laid out in employing European gentlemen 
of talent and education to instruct the natives of India in Mathematics, Natura] 
Philosophy, Chemistry, Anatomy and other useful Sciences, which the natives 
of Europe have carried to a degree of perfection that has raised them above 
the inhabitants of other parts of the world . . . . We find that the Govern- 
ment are establishing a Sanskrit School under Hindu Pandits to impart- such 
knowledge as is already current in India. This seminary . . . . can only be 
expected to load the minds of youth with grammatical niceties and meta- 
physical -distinctions of little or no practical use to the possessors or to society. 
The pupils will there acquire what was. known 2000 yeays ago with the 
addition of vain and empty subtleties since then produced by speculative 
men, such as is already commonly taught in all parts of India. . . . . . : 

. No improvement can be expected from . . . . such speculations -as 
ile tollowing which are the themes suggested by the Vedanta,—in -what 
manner is the soul absorbed in the Deity? What relation does it bear to 
Divine Essence? How will youths be fitted to be better members of society 
. by the Vedantic doctrines which teach them to believe that all visible things 
have no real existence . . . .- Ihe student of Nyaya Sastra cannot be said to 
have improved his mind after he has-learnt from it into- how many ideal 
classes the objects in the universe are divided and what speculative relation 
the soul bears to the body, the body to the soul, the eye to the ear etc.” 

. The Raja's love of western learning in preference to eastern stands on 
the same footing, has the same justification, as his liking for monotheism as 
superior to the age-old -creeds of Hinduism. -` 

Western learning, however, was demanded not only bs a rebel 
Hindu orthodoxy- like Ram Mohan—an apostate or heretic, as some would 
like to call him—but also by supporters of current Hinduism. Since their 
efforts for the introduction of English in Indian education—supported as it was 
by the Raja,—were- likely to be misconstrued as sympathy for his campaign 
against orthodoxy, he preferred to absent himself from the meeting -which 
under the presidentship of Sir Edward Hyde East resolved to establish the 
Hindu college (founded 20-1-1817) the first institution of its kind for teaching 
English in Calcutta. The orthodox leaders of the Anglicists included Raja 
Radhakanta Deb, Mrityunjoy Vidyalankar, Dewan Baidyanath Mookerji, 
Dewan Ramkamal Sen and others. The Hindu College deservedly became 
prominent as a centre of the teaching of English, and this encouraged the 
foundation of other English schools. S. D., the well.known Bengali: journal 
of 12th July, 1834 mentions nine English school d in Calcutta, the number of 
students varying from 338 in Hindu college to ply 40 in the new Hindu 
School. 

Raja Ram Molas Roy’ letter to Pod doses only voiced the popular 
opinion. A large number of printed copies of Sanskrit translations remained . 
unsold, and in 1833 Sir Charles Trevelyan estimated that Government had ` 
sustained losses to the extent of lacs of rupees over the matter. The Samachar- 
Darpan reports on 22rd April, 1834 that à public meeting openly protested 
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against the action of the Committee: of- Public Instruction in patronising the 
classical languages and asked it to lend its helping hand to the spread of 
English and of the vernaculars. Many -thought that a more ample financial 
provision for a worthier object should have been made by Parliament,—only 
one lac was insufficient for the educational uplift of-Bengal which was possible 
only through the foundation of a large number of English and Bengali Schools. 
They. were prepared even -to Suppor ane imposition of an education cess 
for this. 

- Calcutta was the examplar even in TER days, and what was done in this 
city, was imitated in other parts of India. Once English education had taken 
‘root in Calcutta, the system recommended itself to territories outside Bengal. 
Thus the Hindu college was responsible for the foundation of English schools 
at many places. The Samachar-Darpan reports on 9th May, 1835 that the 
Committee of Public Instruction noticed with satisfaction the desire of the 
people of Bengal for learning English and decided: -to establish English schools 
at Patna and Dacca. - 


Henceforth Indian support for English grew steadily, as it had as its 
champions both the orthodox and advanced or liberal sections of the Hindu 
community. The orientalists' views were criticised and exposed on principle, 
as having the tendency to impede India's cültural advancement and set back 
the hand of the clock of progress in this country. A writer to the Samachar 
Darpan institutes a comparison between the curricula of English Schools and 
those of Bengali Schools and of Tols and comes to the conclusion that the 
latter did not at all impart what could be regarded as usefül knowledge which 
might serve a practical purpose or prepare the students for business or 
vocation. Even subjects like history, geography etc. were neglected. Mental 
Arithmetic (Subhankar) was the only useful subject taught in Bengali schools, 
and the Tols produced only "wise fools". Both these types of indigenous 
institutions were therefore languishing, while English schools were growing 
in numbers in consequence of the wide-spread demand for useful knowledge. 

These relied on. donations and subscriptions from the public. The 
Sanaehar Darpan dated the 9th July, 1836 quotes from another Bengali journal 
(Jnananavesttam) a significant list of donors for the promotion of the English 
system of education—eight people had paid, and the largest donation was 
Rs. -50,000/-.— - 


> (4th July, '17) Soon after the jou datio of the Hindu College was felt 
the want of .suitable text-books. The Calcutta School Book Society was 
brought into being to remove it. Its object was to compile and publish text- 
books in English (and also in the vernacular) and distribute free copies or 
sell them for a nominal price. Several Bengali gentlemen were connected 
with this Society. : > aN 

. Mere text-books could not help the promotion of education, and it was 
considered desirable to encourage the foundation of more schools. The 
demand for education was on the increase, and not confined to well-to-do 
classes only. Both these Societies were meant to promote primary education ; 
of the primary schools the vernacular institutions only obtained financial help 
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from Government which had no prejudice against them such as it had against 
English Schools. — . 

The Samachar Darpan in its issue of 7th September, 1833 protests against 

the expenses incurred by Government for maintaining Sanskrit Tols. The 
highly paid European Secretary to the Sanskrit College especially objected 
to it. The journal mentions that though Tols have always existed in India, they 
have not been instrumental in spreading education. The Brahmins have, of 
.course profited by them, but not the other castes who form the bulk of the 
people. Bengali Schools in the city of Calcutta are similarly of no use to 
the masses who belong to rural areas. The journal therefore suggests the 
replacement of these by a network of English Schools in villages, imparting 
useful knowledge to those who need it most to help the country's material 
progress. 
. The Orientalists stood up against English on the ground that it was only 
a, velled means of proselytising the Hindus. They believed that young people 
would be induced to read the Bible if they picked up English, and their suspi- 
cions were kindled when Christian missionaries advocated the opening of English 
schools and made attendance of boys at Bible classes compulsory in their own 
institutions. Actually a few briliant students like Madhusudan Dutt and 
Krishna Mohan Banerji embraced Christianity at the instance, it was taken, 
of their Christian teachers. An Indian correspondent to Samachar Darpan 
dated 21st May, 1831 argues against the orthodox views of another newspaper. 
He points out that Europeans were assiduously studying Sanskrit and also 
` Hindu religious books in India, England, France and Germany. But they had 
not renounced Christianity and embraced Hinduism. The objection to’ the 
study of English on the ground of its proselytising tendency was therefore 
frivolous. ` 

There were Hindus who openly congratulated the Government on it$ 
policy when it adopted Macaulay's recommendation to introduce western 
learning in India through the medium of English. The results cannot be 
regretted. They have certainly justified the activities of Raja. 

Samachar Darpan dated September 7, 1839 asserted that love of know- 
ledge "was now greater amongst alb sections of the people than it was during - 
Muslim rule when culture was hardly valued except in royal courts. - Most 
of the people were then content with bare existence sustained by local trade 
or agriculture. In the first years of the administration of East India Company 
the middle class people were glad to have small jobs in European commercial 
firms, àn e subsistence earned through tiresome deskwork became the be-all 
and end-all of life. Even intellectual recreation or pleasure was unknown, 
not to speak of intellectual culture. But a change came with the advent of 
the new system of education, and the opening of mission schools. There ' 
was a stir of new life amongst the young people, and curiosity replaced 
mental blank and inertia. It was soon found that about 10,000 students had 
joined English schools near about Calcutta. The number was small according 
to present-day standards, but it was considered very encouraging in those days. 
It was sincerely realised that this was a prelude to vast efforts and elaborate 

arrangements for dispelling ignorance in this.country. The. intellectual. ‘dark- 
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ness that had set in with dissolution of Hindu Kingdoms and had deepened 

, during later years of Muslim rule appeared to be unending at one time. 
Now could be discerned the streak of a new dawn, just a silver lining 
to the dark cloud that had been hanging on the horizon of Indian culture. 
Though the promised land was at a distance, a vision of it was vouch- 
safed to a far-sighted few. And an intellectual renaissance in India must, it 
was firmly believed, bring political uplift in its train. 


a 


MOHINI MOHAN BHATTACHARJEE. 


Land Revenue Administration of Drissa 
after British Conquest (1). i 





SOON after the acquisition of Orissa from the Mahrattas the Board of 
Commissioners (Consisting of Lt.-Col. George Harcourt Commanding Army 
in Cuttack and Commissioner for the settlement of the Province and J. Melvill, 
. Commissioner for the Affairs of Cuttack) set about the business of settlement 
and made reconnaisance regarding the amount of revenue to be paid by 
persons concerned. [t was extremely difficult to form a correct estimate of 
the amount of jumma to be paid, especially at this time of confusion when 
the Government of the country was changing hands. Information could of 
course be gained from the Sudder Canoongoe and the keeper of Revenue 
Records of the late Government. And this assistance was immediately avail- 
- able. There is a petition from Narinder Rao, the late Sudder Canoongoe of 
the Province of Cuttack and another from Gopal Pundit, the late keeper 
of the Mahratta Records, soliciting employment in the service of the British 
Government. While praying for the renewal of his Sunnud by the British 
Government for the hereditary office Rao says: "The records of the Revenue 
Department having descended to your petitioner in regular succession from 
his forefathers, with every necessary information connected with the Jumma 
of the Mogulbundy and Gurjat territories, your petitioner is led humbly to 
conceive that his services may be useful to the Collector until the final corf- 
clusion of the settlement of the Province" (2. It appears that Gopal Pundit 
delivered to the said Commissioners Pergunnah Registers containing a concise 
statement of the Jumma of the Province for 1209 and 1210 Umlee. (3) 
Instructions were also issued (in December, 1803) to. the Collector of each 
of the three Divisions of Cuttack Province, viz., Northern Division (answering 
to Balasore), Central or Sudder Division (to Cuttack) and Southern Division 
(to Jaggernauth, i.e., Puri) asking him to call upon the Amils in his respective 
jurisdiction (a “detailed list of which was forwarded to him) to send him on 
the first of every month an abstract of their collections account called Jumma 
Khurch for the month immediately preceding, and on the [5th of every 
month to send a general abstract of the whole. (4) °°- 


(1) This paper 1s based on records in the archives of the Commissioner at Cuttack 
and Collectors of Cuttack and Balasore.. 

(2) Com. Petitions dated 26th September, 1805, strongly recommended by Harcourt 
and Melvill, late Commissioners. Narinder Rao also claimed 13,500 kahans of cowries 
per month as Ruesom Khangee, compensation for 200 bighas of Lakhiraj land on the 
southern face of Barabati fort formerly possessed by him, and 13,500 Kahans as Zamin 
Bhata. ; 

(3) Cutt. Coller.—Ref. in letter dated 27 September, 1812 to G. Warde, Collr. 

(4) Com. Letter dated 19 December, 1803 to J. Hunter, Acting Collector, Juggernath. 
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On 15th September, 1804 the Board sent instructions to Collectors regard- 
ing settlement, a Proclamation, and a form of agreement to be executed by 
Zemindars, Mokuddams and Renters. 


"PROCLAMATION, CUTTACK. 


15th September, 1804 


Whereas it is the intention of the British Government to adopt at the 
expiration ,of the present Umlee year such a plan for the settlement of the 
Landed Revenue of the Province of Cuttack as may be most conducive to 
the prosperity of the country and the happiness of the Inhabitants: and 
whereas it is of the utmost consequence to the success of the measure as 
well as to the interest of the Zemindars, Talukdars, and all others con- 
cerned that the nature and terms thereof should be made known as early 
as possible notice is hereby given. 


Ist.—That at the commencement of the Umlee Year, 1212, the Sayer 
of every denomination will be separated from the Maul or Land Revenue 
and a settlement for the latter only concluded in all practicable cases with 
the Zamindars or other actual proprietors of the soil (unless when disqualified 
by notorious bad character, or other good and sufficient cause) for a period 
of one year ; it is to be understood that all Zamindars and other landholders 
and all Kundytes shall for the present and during the pleasüre of Govern- 
ment continue to perform the same duties of Police for the prevention of 
Robberies and crimes of that nature and for the preservation of peace and . 
good order within their respective limits and be subject to the same respon- 
sibility as before. 7 


2nd.—After 1212 another settlement will be made for three years at a 
fixed equal annual jumma which jumma shall be formed upon a just and 
moderate consideration of the receipts in 1212 and former years. 


3rd.—After expiration of the fourth year a new settlement will be made 
for a further period of four years at a fixed annual jumma by adding to the 
annual rent of the preceding lease of three years 2/3rds of the net increase 
of revenue during any one year of the period. 


4th.—After 1219 Umlee year a further settlement for the period of three 
years will be concluded....... * 


5th.—After these 11 years a permanent settlement will be concluded. 

6th.—Nankar lands of Zemindars not engaging with Government or 
whose offers may be rejected by Government will be subject to payment of 
revenue equally with other lands ; but such Zémindars shall for the present 
continue to receive in money an equivalent for what they have hitberto 
received as Nankar from the Maharatta. Government. 


9th.—Engagement with Mokuddams. 
lOth.— When proprietors, Mokuddams or respectable ryots be not forth- 
coming land will be held Khauss. - 


9 
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1ith.—Authorised abwabs to be consolidated with land rent and expressed 
in the Pottahs and Kabuliyats. 

12th.—Pottas to Ryots. 

14th.—Several of the Tributary Rajahs have been accustomed to furnigh - 
guards and be responsible for all Robberies committed within the Mogulbundy 
lands bordering on their respective territories and for which they have 
formerly been allowed to levy a tax called Chowpunny or Mangan Khandytey. 
Those Rajas are to continue to furnish the guards and be subject to the 
same responsibility as heretobefore but instead of being permitted to levy 
the above mentioned tax the said Rajas will until further arrangements can 
be made receive an equivalent in money from Government." - 

Conformably to this Proclamation another dated lOth October, 1804 

was issued containing Instructions to the Collectors for making the settle- 
ment as follows :— 
- 1. The whole of the lands within the Province of Cuttack coming “under 
the denomination of Mogulbundy or lands under the immediate manage- 
ment of Government are to be let in the first Instance on a lease for one 
year at a revenue etc. 

2. In all possibility settlement is to be ade with the Zemindars if 
not men of notoriously bad character. (5) 

"Para 19—Zemindars, Khundytes to perform Police duties—{answering to 
Ist of the Proclam. of 15th Sept.). 

Para 20—Corresponding to lth of Pro. of 15th Sept.’ 

The Board of Commissioners enjoined that on the occasion of the settle- 
ment Sania should be held on the 14th October, 1804, (to celebrate the date 
of conquest of Cuttack on l4th October, 1803) on-the north of the river 
Mahanadi. (6) 

Zemindars and landheldeis.3 .were "e to pay their revenues in rupees 
and failing that, in cowries, the rate of exchange being 4 kahans and 2 pans 
for one Calcutta Sicca rupee of the 19 Sun (lOth Nov. 1804) (7) . : 

All authorised abwabs were consolidated into one Jumma or Land 
Revenue. A proclamation was igsued (on 23rd March, 1805) for resumption 
by Government of:a portion of lands and Jageers held in lieu of wages. A 
statement of Chakran lands with names of servants was prepared. Arrange- 
ments were made in the Revenue Dept in Cuttack regarding value of 
Nankar and Malikana in order to complete the settlement. Sair was not 
taken into consideration in assessment of land. | 


(5) .cf. the Instructions of the Board of Revenue to the Collectors dated August 10, 
1787 in making -the Decennial Settlement—Para 2—'"'Secondlg— . . . . The Act of Parlia- 
ment and orders of the Court of Directors equally prescribe that the settlement shall 
be made in all practicable instances with the Zemindars, and our instructions tor the 
settlement of 1194 more particularly explain this injunction”. E ci ER 

(6) Cut. Com.—Letter of Captain Morgan, Collector, Northern Division, dated 26 
September, 1804; letter to J. Hunter, Collector, Jagernath, dated 16th October 1804, 
authorising disbursement of Rs. 208-4-]0 for performance of the usual .ceremonies at 
the period of Sunia. 

(7) For details of currency see my article Currency in Orissa, B. P. & P., Vol. LVH. 
pp. 66, ff. 
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A list was prepared of permanently settled Estates being the Killahs 
of Tributary Rajas who were exempted from the General Regulations whose 
sudder Jumma was fixed (viz. Dhenkanal, Joremo alias Daspalla, Nursingpore, 
Ungool, Talchare, Tegreeah, Autghur, Hindole, Buddumbah, Koonjhar) also 
a list of permanently settled Estates being killahs of Tributary Rajahs subject 
to the operation of General Regulations (viz., Bishenpur, Kujung, Harishpur, 
Madhupur, Chedra, Darpan, Kulkulla, Dompara, Kurikah and Sukinda, Aul— 
disqualified). Amlas were appointed for the performance of duties of the 
Revenue Department till the conclusion of the settlement, Kishun Chund 
being apponted Dewan. The Collectors proceeded to make settlement, a 
rough account of which is being given separately. 

Here is a report addressed to C. Buller, Secretary to the Board of 
Revenue, dated 31st May, 1805. , 


"REPORT ON THE SETTLEMENT OF THE DIVISION. 


Para 2.—The Jumma of the Mogulbundee Division on an average of 
the receipts in three years of the former Government amounts to (with the 
exception of Sayer duties etc.) Sicca Rupees Four lacs thirty-five thousand, 
three hundred and eighteen, eight annas, fourteen gundas and three cowries 
(Sa. Rs. 4,35,318-8-14-3) of which sum Zeminders object to the collection 
of Sa. Rs. Seven thousand seven hundred and eighty eight, five annas, eighteen 
gundas and 3 cowries (Rs. 7,788-5-18-3). Therefore this sum will remain un- 
collected till enquiry can be made, while other proprietors voluntarily entered 
into engagement in the sum of Sa. Rs. 1,209-0-11-2 more than the: above 
mentioned Jumma, which but for objection on account of loss sustained by ' 
inundation would have left the jumma at Sa. Rs. 4,28,739-3-7-2 which is what 
I “conceive will be the probable produce of the Revenue of the Division 
in the ensuing year, provided the season be favourable and crops not 
destroyed by inundation. 

The sum of Sa. Rs. 54,421.11-11-2 on account of inufdation has been 
unavoidably admitted which leaves the jumma for the present year at 
Sa. Rs. 3,74,317-7-16-0."' 

In 1808 Landholders sent a petition (signed in Oriya) to the Board of 
Revenue: "In 1214 crops suffered from want of rain, 209 Zemindars’ land 
was sold, many confined for the residue—heavy rains destroyed crops in the 
latter end of 1214, bunds gave way due to inundation.” 

. C. M. Ricketts, Secretary to the Salt Dept., Calcutta (in a letter dated 
26th February, 1808 to James King, Salt Agent at Cuttack) says:— 

"Para 24—If no settlement has yet been made with the land holders of 
Cuttack for the land revenue of their estates, it would, we conceive, be 
highly expedient in forming such settlement to separate the land from the 
Salt Revenues....... 2 

The permanent settlement that was to be made for 1216 Umlee was 
suspended and temporary settlement for one year (i.e. 1216) was ordered to 
be made. : LL 
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We find in the records of 1810 an account of the settlement of Mahals 
(for 1217-19 Umlee) of Mogulbundy lands settled at an increased jumma after 
providing for malikana to proprietors ; a few mahals were settled on reduced 
jumma. according to the circumstances. 

There are the familiar cases of sale of land for.recovery ; of arrears, 
resumption of Lakiraj lands after examination, etc. Under Reg. X 1818 
powers were given to Collectors.to put in confinement the person of a 
defaulter instead of indiscriminate sale for arrears of revenue. 

In a letter dated 29th March, 1822,. Commissioner Pakenham jecatved 
from Holt Mackenzie, Secretary to Government, the following circular :— 
“The Governor General in Council: being desirous of marking by a special 
Act of Grace the approaching anniversary of His Majesty's -Birth-day has 
been pleased to resolve that all persons who may be in confinement on the 
23rd proximo for arrears of land or sayer revenue, or other debts or penalties 
due to Govt. with the exception of such as may have been guilty of gross 
fraud or other act rendering their further detention essentially necessary for 
public example shall be released on that day or as soon afterwards as prac- 
ticable."' 

A detailed settlement was ane under Reg. VII. of 1822. On 19th Oct., 
1826 instructions were conveyed for detailed settlements in several districts. 

There is an important report submitted by H. Ricketts, Collector of 
Balasore, on 20th Oct., 1831 to George Stockwell, Commissioner of Revenue 
for the 19th Division, Cuttack, extracts from which are quoted below :— 

- ."Para 3.—The Agricultural community consists of Ist.—Zemindars or 
Proprietors paying revenue direct into the collector’s treasury ; 2nd.—Mokud- 
dums ; 3rd.—Serberakars ; 4th.—Karjees or Putwarie ; 5th.—Khereedehdars ; 
6th.—Thanee Ryots; 7th.—Paee Ryots, 8th.—Tenants at will. 

"Para 4.—Refers to the Proclamation of 1804 (subsequently -embodiéd 
in Reg. 12 of 1805) re settlement to be made with the Zemindars or other 
actual proprietors of the soil—that small talooks nominally included in 
Zemeendaries, and villages the Revenues of which had been for upwards 
of 5 years paid direct to Govt. by hereditary Mokuddums should be consi- 
dered as separate Estates and the*settlement made direct with the Proprietors 
of such small talooks and villages (cl. 9 of Proclamation); and that at the 
end of 1222 a permanent settlement should be made with the Proprietors 
thus admitted to engage provided that they conducted themselves to the 
satisfaction of Govt., and no others in the meantime came forward with 
superior claims. 

The whole of the Bengal Regulations extended to Cuttack by Sec. 36 
Reg. 12 of 1805. 

"Para 18.—As far as my experience has taught me | should say that 
under the Mahratta Govt. there was no class to whom a proprietary right 
in the soil can be said to have been allowed. The State owned the land while 
the Canoongoes Sudder, the Canoongoes Valaitee, the Chowdrees, Mokud- 
dums and other Malgoozars exercised such rights within their respective 
limits as they chose to assume to themselves, without question, so long as 
the demands made upon them were liquidated, the consequence of non- 
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liquidation being oppression and ousting.—lhe numerous alienations made 
by all the classes above mentioned were generally considered good proof of , 
ownership, but I have never met with anything like an acknowledgment of 
such a privilege by the Mahratta authorities, and the confirmation of grants 
Which was sought for from the local authorities shows clearly that without 
such confirmation the alienations were not considered secure or valid. 


"Para 19.—The more direct and immediate connexion of the. village 
Zemeendars with the soil is calculated to induce the supposition of a superior 
right of ownership thereto and I believe it to be that alone which has given 
and supported the belief of their right having been superior to that of those 
selected as Sadder Malgoozars whose connexion with the soil was more 
remote. T $e 

"Para 20.—...] think I have said enough -tọ show that it (Zem. tenure) 
is a most uncertain, insecure and undefined property, in some cases existing 
only from the underholders not preferring their dormant but still existing 
right of separation ; and in others deprived of every privilege and interest 
which can be considered as constituting ownership and proprietary right in 
the soil. Í f i ` een f 

"Para 21.—The Mokuddums who under the 9th clause of the Proclama- 
tion of 1805 were admitted to engage direct with Government for their 
villages have since been styled in common with other Sudder Malgoozars 
"Zemeendars". Those who did not possess the right of separation under 
that clause or who possessing it did not then prefer, and have not since 
established their claim retain the appellation of Mokuddums. Indeed it is 
usual now for every underholder of every description on any dispute 
occurring with a Zemindar immediately to assume the appellation of 
"znorusee mokuddum’’. By so doing he cannot possibly lose any privilege 
possessed, and in tbe uncertainty of litigation he may procure a judgment 
conferring greater privileges than he ever enjoyed: it is a good game, he 
may gain and cannot los. = «| h 

"Para 23.—The rights claimed by a Mokuddum as. constituting a 
Mokuddumee are Ist an- hereditary right of possession, 2nd proprietary right 
to the soil, 3rd to pay an annual fixed jumma liable to increase only on an 
increase being demanded from the superior holder through. whom he pays; 
4th all advantages derivable from improved or extended cultivation, 5th— 
right of succession and inheritance according to the Hindu law and 6th—right 
of disposing of his tenure by sale, gift or otherwise. 

Discusses the claims—5th claim appears to him to be inconsistent with 
the situation of an undertenant. - li .. i 

"Para 27:—"Any considerable improvement is not to be expected, a 
sufficiency of the commonest food is all that the generality of people desire. 

"That under the Mahratta rule a Mokuddummee or sirberakaree 
descended to a single heir to the exclusion of all others, we have the best 
proof in the Devadehee or village list procured from the Mahratta Officer 
Gopal Pundit, in which one-name only is entered for each village, nevertheless 
these tenures have been looked upon: as landed property- and shares have 
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been adjudged to the several heirs both by the Collector of Cuttack and the 
civil courts. This I hold to be entirely a mistake...... - . 

Khereedadars—These are persons holding plots of land, varying consi- 
derably in extent, at the mokurree jumma under deeds of sale from 
Talookdars—Khereedadars hold their lands at a fixed jumma under the 
-Zemindar part of whose talook their lands still form and through whom their 
revenue is still paid. 


"Para 48.—For the most part the EE lands were waste, 

"bunjur kharaj jumma” when sold, but cultivated lands have been disposed 

of in the way, and since the i o chiefly for garden, groves and such 
like purposes. 

Thanee ryots—ere cultivators of ae soil residing in the village the land 
of which they till. It may be said of them as it was of the peasants in Egypt 
that they are the actual proprietors of the soil for their possession has been 
respected, and in the midst of all the revolutions and commotions their 
privileges have not been infringed.......... 


Para 52.—Paee ryote—are those tilling lands in villages in which they do ` 
not reside—the rates paid by them are as before mentioned lower than the 
Thanee rates. Paee ryots are to be found who for a very lengthened period 
have tilled the same land paee at one unvarying jumma. But no length of 
possession is considered to give right and should any person propose to 
settle in the village and take as Thanee the land held Paee the Pace net 
must give way. 

"Para 70.—No proprietors known here bs the name of- Patteedars s though 
in some estates they are ruinously numerous. f 

"Para 71.—Biachara tenure does not exist. 

"Para 72.—Degra Mahals—'"'each Degra had possession on payment 
of Revenue of the land which before it was resumed constituted his Jagheer— 
at the conquest the name of one Degra only was recovered, the others retain- 
ing possession of their lands but paying through him". - 


In his letter of 20th, June, 1832 Commissioner Stockwell bears the fullest 
testimony to the correctness of Mr. Andrew Stirling's Printed Memoir con- | 
taining a complete description of all the tenures in the province. 

For the survey and settlement for 1837 Special Deputy Collectors were 
appointed, also for Resumption duties and adjudication of Lakiraj tenures. 
Their work for 1838-39 was very much’ appreciated by, Govt. 


"Mr. Mills then proceeds to express his entire baliifacHót, not only 
with the quantity but also with the quality of the work performed during the 
year of Report by the Special Deputy Collectors,- the several officers sub- : 
ordinate to him, and the uncovenanted Deputy Collectors throughout the 
province performing resumption and settlement duties under the cóntrol of 
the Collector. He says that the result haa exceeded his fullest expectations 
and that he is thoroughly impressed with the conviction that in no Province 
of India has the enforcement of the Resumption Laws been conducted with 
more leniency and in a more temperate manner than in Orissa and that by 
natives of the like’ religion and Breinoices with the occupants. : 
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Para 12.—Praise of Ricketts for preparing the native Deputy Collectors 
for their new and important duties. Benefit of a half rental settlement in 
Dewatter cases: : 

"Dewatter grants have been construed to be hereditary in their nature, 
although not containing express conditions to that effect. All Burmotter 
grants not exceeding 10 bighas in extent and all charitable grants have been 
brought, by a liberal construction of clause 7 Sec. 18 Reg. 12 of 1805, 
under the same protection as that afforded by cl. 5 sec. 4 Reg. 19 of 1793 
and concessions of wide and extended effect in a country so studded with 
religious and charitable tenures as Cuttack and the orders of Govt. under 
date the 13th Feb. last, by which parties whose tenures have been resumed 
can obtain revision by the Special Deputy Collectors and under which and 
subsequent orders the Board is empowered on the representation of local 
commissioner to relinquish the rights acquired by the State under a decree 
not only where there may be an express illegality but also where the execu- 
tion of the decree would be attended with hardship are so many measures 
which cannot but be favourably received by the people particularly where 
the land that falls under resumption is considerably and highly taxed.” 

In a record of 1844 (Balasore) we find that Major George Everest, 
Surveyor General of India, praises Rajnarain Bysack, Deputy Collector, thus— 

“It is abundantly gratifying to me to hear such good accounts of you, 
and it is.a high source of pride to me to be at the head of a Department 
where the young plants of Native service, talents and high principle have struck 
their roots so deeply." 

Malikana—Extract of Paras 2 and 3 from Commissioner's address to the 
Sudder Board of Revenue No. 2926, dated 17th Dec. 1842: 

"Para 2.—As regards the quarterly payment of Malikana payments 
rÉquired by Rule 18, I beg to state for the Board's information, that it has 
always been the practice in the Division to allow 5 per cent on the eudder 
jumma (in some few instances 10 per cent) to the recusant proprietors of 
Estates let in farms and Estates held Khas. The sums are at once deducted 
from the chikauns, when payments are being made into the Collectors Treasury, 
and held in deposit till the close of the year, when they are disbursed by 
the Collectors, without further reference to this office, to the several 
Zemindars’’. ; 

I am giving an extract from the report of A. J. Mills on the Surbarkaree 
system (under date 10th April, 1847) :— 

“The Surbarakaree system has been found to answer so well in large 
Estates in the Cuttack districts, that | am not prepared to advise its dis- 
continuance, nor can | suggest any better system of management. In Khas 
and Govt. mahals the Sarbarakars are a most useful class ; they look after 
the cultivation of villages, they are entrusted with the collection of public 
revenues, they are generally selected from amongst the most respectable 
inhabitants of the village, they are much cared for by the cultivators and the 
system is, I think, conducive to the prosperity of the villagers, it is certainly 
preferable to that of collecting the rent from the actual cultivators, to which 
were it discontinued, we should be compelled to resort." 
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Valuable information on the subject of land tenures is contained in the 
records of the Collector of Cuttack, e.g., Chandinah, Thanee, Paiee, Tunkee, 
Khood Khast, besides account of Resumed Lands, cultural waste, Khureeda 
Jamabandee, Savaee collection, Julkur and Phulkur, Paikans, Shikmi, landg 
given to Maitar for service "Burying dead bodies on the high road to 
Jegannath," etc. 

In a letter (dated 20th Oct. 1831 and contained in Vol. 316 of Cuttack 
Coll) of R. Hunter to G. Stockwell, Commissioner, description is given 
of tenures of charitable and religious nature e.g. Barmoothur (Brahmottara). 
Khyrat, Mudud Maash, Milik Mehtaram, being grants for support of religious 
persons, mendicants etc. 

While working in the record room of the Collector of Cuttack in 1929 
I came across some Sanads (written on Talpatra, palm leaf, in Oriya to which 
was attached a version in Persian written on country made paper and which 
were being examined for resumption purposes) purported to be granted by 
Government to Sebaits of Grama Deotis (Devatis). 


Name of Sebaits Quantity of 
ag 


Name of Deities or Pujari Perg. Date 
(Marafatdar) 
1 2 3 4 5 
1. Buree Jagulai Iswar Barik 20 gunt. 10 Mauza Barda 30 May, 1841 
z Bisava Perg. Alti Govt. grant 
( git aeg ) i 
2. Mahakala Thakorani - — lg. 9 bis. Mauza Rahasai 27 April, 1840 
( avere sro ) Bete: Japar 
3. Basulai Thakurani Gokhai Barik 5 g. l1 bi. nues Roten 26 Aug., 1840 
: erg. Jajpur 
( argen argo ) i ! 
4. Buri Jagulai i Bidai Barik E eise ee — 
ne erg. Jajpur 
( get maen ) 
5. Varunai Thakurani Ekadasi Barik 6 g. 14 bi. vaun Varuna 6 Jan. 1841 
( sm angeteit ) 1 Perg.. Jajpur 
6. Pansai Thakurani Dhareni Barik 15 g. 6 bi. gp ies 9 June, 1840 
( qvramg sÀ ) SEL INPS 
7. Padma Mahakali Madhoi Barik 12 g. 6 bi. Mauza Kundapada 28 Jan., 1841 
( qam sumeret ) erg. Jajpur 
8. Vajara Mahakala Gauridas — Mauza Trilo- — 
Thakurani Y d 
(sum mers . erg. Jajpur 


semet) - ^ P 
Besides the names of the Grama Devatis (8) mentioned above others are 
mentioned in many other sanads, viz., Bil Mangala, Hanumani, Bil Basulai, 





(8) Jaminimohan Das in his article ‘‘Note on the Grama Devati or Tutelary Village Deity 
of Orissa” (JASB., Vol. LXXII, Pt. 3, No. 2, 1903) says of the officiants that they hold 
small rent-free grants called mafi Gram Deoati, i.e. lands which were left unassessed 
for her worship at the time of the first regular settlement. . . . ` 
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Brahmani, Icchavati, Mangala, Panchaghata-Thakurani, the most popular 
deities being Buri Jagulai and Basulai. The influence of Mahayana Buddhism 
(especially Vajrayana cult) is quite evident; the names of some deities, e.g., 
lagulai, Basulai, Pansai, (Parna Savari) are to be found in Sadhanaméla. There 
are Sanads given to the Sevaits of the following male deities, viz., Hanuman 
Jiu, Madanmohan Thakur, Nrisinha Thakur etc. 
I am giving a sample of judgment :— 
In his judgment (written in Oriya) Rai Narasingh Chaos Das Bahadur, 
Deputy Collector, declared the case against Abhiram Panda, Sebait of deity 
-Nrisinha Thakur, holding 14 g. 7 bi. of land in Khandara Perg. Jajpur (on 
9th May, 1840) and allowed the decree in favour of Govt. : 


NORTHERN DIVISION, CUTTACK. 


(A) Mahratta Mahals. _ 


-The Perganas of Puttaspote’ and its dependancies (Kamardachar, 
Bhograee etc) were conquered from and ceded by "'the.Maharaja Ragoojee 
Bhoonslah'" and belonged to the district of Midnapore, and were therefore 
named Mahratta Mahals or Pergunnas. From a letter dated the 15th Novem- 
ber, 1803 written to John Lumsden, Chief Secretary to Govt. Fort William, 
by J. H. Ernest, Acting Magistrate, Zila Midnapore, we learn that His 

' Excellency the Governor General in Council: had appointed him a Com- 
missioner for the affairs of Cuttack jointly with Lt. Col. Harcourt and Mr. Mel- 
vill for collecting information connected with the permanent arrangement of 

. the, affairs of that Province. He alludes to the mischievous tendency of most 

of the taxes levied from the Zamindars by the Mahrattas, the abolition of which 
was ordered by His Excellency on 29th October, 1803. He expresees the 
opinion that ‘‘the revenue to be assessed on the conquered districts on this side 
of the Soeburnrica (Subarnarekha) should not exceed the land revenue which 
might have been paid to the officers of the Raja of Berar, exclusively of the 
taxes". He suggests an assessment of* Sicca Rupees Sixty Thousand 

(Rs. 60,000) for the Pergunnahs of Puttaspore and its dependences. 

"Para 27—Pergunna Shawbunder formed part of a Jagheer granted several 
years ago by the Raja of Berar to his late Vakeel Bishembar Pundit, who 
immediately dispossessed the Zemindars but that Bishembar Pundit having in- 
curred the displeasure of his master and lost his Jagheer last year (9) their 
estates were soon afterwards restored to them and a new settlement concluded, 
but he does not know the assessment which he will ascertain when he reaches 
Balasore. 

Para—Suggests expenses of the Sebundy to be added to the Jumma”. 


(9) George Webbe, Collector of Balasore recd. (29-8-05) copies of memorials by 
Bissember Pundit to the late Governor-General and Persian Secretary: soliciting release of 
his altamgha Shah Bunder situated in the district on the ground that it was not resumed 
but only sequestered by. the Government: at Berar previously to the annexation of the 
Province of Cuttack. 


10 
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G. C. Master, Acting Collector of Midnapore, was asked by C. Buller 
(Secretary, Board of Revenue) to settle and collect revenue from these 
Pergunnahs under Regulation XII of 1805 and keep separate Touzee Accounts 
thereof. f 

Master was later appointed as the Commissioner for the settlement of the 
Mahratta Pergunnas. Ín June, 1806 the English papers relating to these 
Pergunnas were made over by him to the Agent, Hidgelee Division (also 
Salt Agent and Collector) who from now took charge of the Pergunnas, and 
who was instructed by the Accountent, Board of Revenue (W. Egerton) to 
enter the Collections and charges of these Pergs. in his Treasury Accounts 
under the head of "Conquered Provinces : Pergunnah Puttaspore". B. Mason, 
Agent, Hidgelee Division, made settlement of Perg: Shah Bunder, Kismat . 
Katsye and Kismat Lapoochore. A statement of collections is given in the 
Appendix. It is interesting to note the variety of coins in which collection 
was‘made. (Parsuram Singh was Zemindar of Quila Kuarchund). 

On the report of Roop Narain Roy, Sadar Kanungoe, Mason reported to 
Graham (Acting President, Board of Revenue): "On the death of Rehnooka 
Debee Chowdrain, the principal Zemindar of Perg. Puttaspore and the sole 
proprietor of Perg. Bhograee on &th Jaysthee current year 1214 Willaitee, two 
competitors claim inheritance—viz. Kishoranundan Mohapatter an infant, and 
Kanoo Charn Dass Mohapatter, a young man of 21 or 22 years of age." 
Minor Kishoranundan was acknowledged to be her heir as Chowdhury of 
Puttaspore, and in conformity to the existing regulations of Government was - 
paid Moshaira, as her estate was brought under Khas management. - 

The Governor General in Council was pleased to direct (letter dated 
2nd Aug., 1808) that the settlement of the Pergs. should be now made in 
perpetuity and all subjects relating to them should be submitted to C. Buller 
(Commissioner) for his orders. . 

In 1813 Mr. Richardson, the: third member of the Board of Revenue, was 
deputed to superintend the settlement of the Division of Cuttack and the 
Mahratta Pergs. under the charge of the Collector of Hidgelee, G. Warde 
acting as his Secretary. “By clayse 3, Sec. 2, Regulation | of 1813 it is 
directed that a new settlement shall be made of the Mahratta Pergunnas in 
the district of Cuttack and Midnapore including the Pergunna of Puttaspore 
and its dependencies which are annexed to their collectorship on the 
expiration of the current year W 1222 (10). IN CONFORMITY TO THE PROVISION 
contained in Sect. 5 Regulation l0»of 1812." 

In March, 1826 under the direction of W. Blunt, Commissioner of Cuttack 
and Supernumerary member of the Board of Revenue, Thomas Wyatt, Deputy 
Collector of Hidgelee, transferred (on 26th March) his charge of the Mabratta 


(10) i.e. the Willaity year which was prevalent in the Mahratta Pergs. CE. 
vue set seat, Ser afs a siga A mum tge afer see 
ait! gef da tete me afta 23 ome aoa aa Ro aw foy sara 
This gives an idea of the W year—23rd April 1810 corresponded to 10th Baisakh 
1217 W. Charles Russel Crommelin was the Collector. gg was written as ty 
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Pergunna of Puttaspore and its dependencies together with the records in his 
office relating thereto the Collector of Midnapore (E. R. Barwell) also the 
English correspondence relating to Mahals denominated "Khoorda Mabals" 
then held under Khas management as the proprietors declined to renew 
“engagement with Govt. Thus these Miahals remained under the Hidglee 
Collectorship until the end of Falgoon 1233 Umlee and were transferred to the 
Collectorship of Midnapore in Cheyt following. 

Under orders of the Commissioner of Cuttack and Midnapore dated 7th 
March, 1837 the Mahratta Mahals were transferred to Balasore and the 
Collector of Midnapore (A. V. Donnelly) sent all English and native records 
appertaining thereto to Balasore in that that year. 

The methods employed in the realisation of revenue were similar to those 
employed in Bengal and Behar (11). I will cite one instance as sample to 
indicate the cynicism manifest in the procedure: 

Letter dated 3rd July, 1826 from E. R. Barwell to Blunt: '"....it would 
be advisable to adopt the usual method for enforcing the realisation of Govt. 
demands leaving it to Assaram Choudhury to seek redress for any alleged 
injury he may declare himself to have sustained from the proceedings of the 
Fouzdari Court, either by the institution of a regular suit, or by an appeal to 
the Rt. Hon'ble Governor General in Council as he may think proper. And 
as he and the rest of the sharers of Talook Mouza Koosra etc. have up to this 
date continued to evade every process issued for enforcing their attendance 
at this office, I now propose making an application by Roobkaree to the Joint 
Magistrate of the District for their apprehension.” 

We come upon many cases of land sold for recovery of arrears of revenue, 
instruction re. modification of Sec. 18 of former rules about confirmation of 
sales, enactment of Reg. XI of 1822 for better regulating the sale of lands etc. 
° There was no establishment of Sadar Kanungoe at the office of the 
Collector of Midnapur, though Mofussil Kanungoes were employed., 

18th April, 1826 


_ Names of „Names of No. of Sudder No. of Names of Monthly allowance 


Perg. Hoodas. Mouzas. Zumma. Proprietors Canoongoes of each Canoongoe 
Puttaspore Gokulpur 85 22670-19-0 1 Rampersaud Salary Rs. 15/- 
&c. Majumdar Daftar Charge 2/- 

17/- 


Here are some interesting bits of information: (l) Extract of a letter 
- addressed by the Commissioner, Midnapore to the Sudder Board of Revenue 
dated 4th August, 1829 :.— 

"On the transfer of the Mahratta Mahals from the Hidgelee Collectorship 
and their annexation in March, 1826 to that of Midnapore, the Supernumerary 
Member of the Revenue Board instructed the Collector to consider any revision 
of settlement under Reg. VII 1822 as premature until the re-establishment of 
the office of Canoongoe should be effected. It was not until November, 1826 


(11) We are reminded of the imprisonment, indignities etc. resorted to for recovering 
arrears of revenue from Raja Khiali Ram, Ahmad Ali Khan—great renters, as well as 
under-renters found in Shahabad and other records of Behar. 
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that the present Collector made any proposition to enter on the revision which 

he at present wishes to do by engaging Ameens and proper assistants at a 

monthly cost of Rs. 207 after a short correspondence in which my predecessor 

pointed out the propriety of using the Canoongoes and the Akherajat servants 

of whom last there were none available, as well as the necessity for not 

entering on more than the Collector could in person supervise, the establish- . 
ment specified with the annexed schedule B was entertained together with 

4 Canoongoes.” 

(2) Extract from a letter addressed by G. Stockwell to J. L. M. Pigou, 
Judge of Zila Cuttack, dated 2nd Sept. 1829:— ] 

"In the revision of settlements of the Province under provisions of 
Reg. VII, 1822, which will cammence probably in the ensuing fine season the 
rights of the several classes of occupants of the soil and the nature of their 
tenures will be discussed and adjusted. . Among the more important and 
complicated of these are the relative positions of the Zemindars, Mokuddims 
and Sirberakars and the rights of the two latter, for determining which I am 
unable to find any rule which might serve for my guidance or for that of the. 
collectors. . It is possible that the records of your court may furnish, cases in 
which several other dubious points have been litigated that may help settling 
future’ decision.” ; ! 

We have settlement of important talooks- such as Noanund, Calcapore 
(the property of the late Chuknu Dei in Perg. Shah Bunder, one of the 
Khurdah Mahals) etc. 

In connection with the: revision of the settlement of Kamardachar i in- 
formation is given on 12 heads viz. (1) 30 mahals in Kamardachar, (2) Present 
measurements, (3) various kinds of land and nireek on each kind (in 21 paras), 
(4) gram seranjamee and íalook seranjamee or village tax-gatherer and 
talookdar's servants, (5) Patwarees or village account keepers, (6) Sirddt 
Pykes, (7) Chowkeydars or village watchmen, (8) the Berooahs, (9) abwabs of 
all kinds taken from the ryots, (10) right and custom of ryots and other villagers, 
(11) Lakhiraj land and (12) the present settlement to .be made. 

“The Berooahs are the Head Ryots of the village, in other parts of the 
, country these men are called Mahdals ; they receive and cause to be per- 
formed any orders that their Talookdars may give and in fact represent the 
ryots.”” es . 

Abwabs of all kinds taken from the ryots: |. According to the report 
of Mr. Crommelin, Collector of Hidgelee in 1816 and to the orders of Govt. 
in reply thereto an Ishtahar was published throughout the Mahals prohibiting 
the Talookdars from levying abwab or Salamee on the ryots, nevertheless it 
appears from the depositions of the ryots taken before me that this custom 
has prevailed unto the present day and that the Talookdars take for each 
marriage either of a Boy or Girl an abwab of from 8 annas to a Rupee and 
there is little doubt that even more than this is taken. 

2. In all cases of quarrel respecting the loss of caste it is proved to be 
customary previously to its recovery to pay from 8 annas to one Rupee to 
the Talookdar without which no man can be reinstated to his former situation 
amongst his brethren. 
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3. The Perahmanics or the Sirdars of the several castes pay a salamee 
to the Talookdar of 8 annas to a rupee and they also collect money and food 
from the ryots. 

. 4. When two brothers wish to divide their property, either land or 
fnovables or both, they must pay a salamee of a rupee to the Talookdar for 
permission or they are prohibited from effecting what they will. 

All these petty charges are prohibited by Regulations and although 
perhaps it would be almost impracticable to prevent them altogether never- 
theless it is, I think, advisable to prohibit their levy in the settlement 
Roobkaries and at the time of delivering the Pattas to the ryots to explain 
to each and all that the Talookdars have no powers to take from them 
unwillingly any sum beyond that stated in their pattas to be their Jumma. 

5. All property of any kind belonging to persons dying intestate and 
without heirs or relatives now goes to the Talookdar—this is not according 
to Regulation. I therefore propose that the custom be prohibited and to 
inform all chowkeydars that they must give immediate information of any 
circumstance of the kind to the Police that the property may be seized and 
an account thereof forwarded to the Magistrate of the Zilla.” 

Here is an Extract from Mr. Wyatt’s Robikaree on the settlement of 
Baloobar dated 30th September, 1826. 

Section 6. Rights, interests and privileges of Burwas. 

34/Throughout the villages of the Mehal there appear to be certain 
headman designated "Burwas', also distinct Purgunnah Burwas ; the latter 
are recorded by an official document of 1782 (appearing to have been prepared 
by Mr. Calvert on the formation of the general Hustabood of the district in 
that year) as enjoying a remission of Revenue from Govt. varying in the 
different Pergs., under the denomination of "Burwa Char”; for instance, in 
the Perg. of Majenamootah there are 19 Burwas, holding in the aggregate 
Battis 16 maun 17 Gs. 10 of land, assessed at a total quit rent called "Ryotee 
Jamma of Rs. 138 As. 15 Gs. 18.C. L which on an average is a little more than 
6 as per Beegah. 

35. These persons would appear to be the only originally constituted 
Burwas whose right by prescription to thi$ immunity would appear entitled 
to be recognised ; but the Zemindars and Sudder Farmers in general allow 
some trifling deduction to the extent of 1, 2 and 3 Rupees from their rents, 
to the village Burwas, in consideration of certain duties performed by them 
which are as follows :— . 

On the part of Govt. they are employed in the various duties belonging 
to the Embanking Department, in collecting balances from the coolies in the 
Salt Dept., in attending the Collectors on a Circuit, and reporting any acts 
of oppression which may be committed by püblic servants, or procuring 
coolies and materials for the repairs of Gollahs and Kucherries, in executing 
‘ the Collector's orders in respect to the ascertainment of or measurement of 
land, and generally in executing all Mofussil orders they may receive from 
the Executive Officers of Govt. 

On the part of the Police, they are ‘Frequently called upon to aid in the 
apprehension of thieves or persons who have absconded and secreted them- 
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selves and to give information generally of acts in the. Mofussil coming within 
their jurisdiction of the Police. 

On the part of the Zeminders, they report all deviations from caste; 
custom or religious discipline, and collect their ceremonial presents or fees 
on account of. Festivals. : 

On the part. of the Farmers, they assist the Chattials or Peons in the 
recovery of the revenue fram the Ryots where balances are heavy and the 
Sudder Farmers are pressed for the payment of them. 

On their own part, they act in the adjustment of petty disputes amongst 
the Ryots, in effecting arbitrations to prevent complaints in the adawluts, in 
apportioning the division of property between brothers and relations and 
generally in ordering and arranging the various ceremonies relating to caste, 
marriage etc. for which service they deserve some small remuneration from 
the ryots. 

36. The office seems strictly o as hereditary, descending from 
father to son, or where there is no son, to the nearest male relation should 
- the successor to the office be a minor, incapable of performing the duties 
of a Burwah, another ryot is selected by the village community (the choice of 
the person: being determined by the majority of voices) to officiate until the 
minor shall be of full age or qualified to act for himself. 

37. Besides the indulgence of a remission in their rents; the rents, the 
Burwas, in the light of resident cultivators, according to an usage which has 
been handed down to posterity, enjoy, with that class of ryots, the privilege 
of paying generally only half the ground rent assessable on the land occupied 
by their houses under the denomination ‘‘DOCHONDO’’. 


38. By the official correspondence it appears that the Board of 
Revenue, in consequence of the appointment of Burwahs by the Zemindars 
having been made a source of great abuse and corruption, ordered as far back 
as 1816 that a Register of these local officers should be kept in the Collector's 
office, and that they should not be subject to removal but under proof of 
misconduct to the satisfaction of the Collector ; no register appearing to have 
been prepared, measures have been adopted to prepare one and the Burwahs 
have been informed by proclamation, that on their situations becoming 
_ vacant, their Heirs will apply to the Collector and not to the Zemindars for 
Sunnads of appointment’. 


There is some more correspondence on the subject. between the Super- 
numerary member of the Board of Revenue and Secretary to Govt. in the 
Territorial Dept. during 1826-28 on the question of the distinction between 
Pergunna Burwas and village Burwas. The Collector of Hidgelee intimated 
that the distinction in 1828 had become very thin and recommended that the 
village Burwas should be remunerated by a small remission in their Jumma. 
The Commissioner sanctioned this and recommended that the distinction should 
be gradually abolished (5th March, 1828). 


Lands were measured by Ameens, the settlement was revised, the service 
tenures (viz. akherajaut, Pyke, Deeghars, village chowkidars) were resumed 
as well as all jageers held by servants of landholders (1830). 
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The following cesses were prohibited —Deheekhurcha (to meet the cost of 
Police Darogah who goes to investigate cases), Rusoom Putwaree (the Karjee 
or village manager receivés about 5 gundas on each rupee that he collects as 
Khazana and without which he does not give a receipt) this being a decided 
oppression and not at all connected with the Jumma, Mahatarufa, Grasskhur, 
Zamindary Rusoom etc. (1832-36). 


Sample of the Statement of Khas Mohals. 


No. | Mahal Gokoolpur—From the records it appears that the former 
Zamindar Renooka Dei Choudharanee having refused to enter into an agree- 
ment for the payment of the fixed jumma the mahal was held Khas from 
1213 ; from this year to 1215 it was divided into Hoodahs and let in farm; 
farmers having fallen into arrears the leases were cancelled etc. 

In 1840 a list* was made of Sunnuds in connection with the Mahratta 
Mahal Lakhiraj cases, F. I. Morris being the-Special Deputy Collector. 


(B) Balasore District Proper 


Robert Ker, Collector of Balasore, was advised to exercise moderation in 
assessment as a fixed principle. On 30th November, 1804 he submitted his 
report on the settlement of his district for the year 1212 Umlee. The Zemindars 
had not yet furnished him with papers required to enable him to ascertain the 
quantity of nunkur, Mokaddumee and Rent free lands, columns of which 
could not be filled. Shamsunder Roy and others, Zeminders of Chuckla 
Jahazpoore (Yajapur) engaged for a revenue of 231,624 K. 14p. 5g, but pre- 
ferred claims for abatement as their lands were laid waste by inundation and 
dreught. 

Zemindars claimed remission for expenses incurred in providing Dak 
bearers and coolies fon persons travelling between Sooburrika and Cuttack, 
and furnishing men for public service to convey military and other public 
stores—a system leading to plunder and coercion. Ker suggested establish- 
ment of Police Tannas (thanas) under Reg. 22 of 1793 at Basta, Soorum, 
Bhadrak and Jahazpur. His suggestion was accepted. The inhabitants of 
Bhadrak complained against Lt. Tanner for extortion (to which he was 
habituated) and demand of greater quantity of grain than the Zemindars 
could afford. 


Kunka (Kanika) 


On 7th December, 1803 the Commissioners entered into engagement with 
the Raja Balbuder Bange (Balabhadra Bhanj) to demand no more than 
84,840 Khawns of Cowries @ 4 kh. 2 pans to the rupee or Rs. 20,586-8-10. 
The Collector was directed to make settlement with the Raja. Subsequently 
he was imprisoned and Ker was directed to take charge of his territory and 
collect revenue (27 Feb., 1805) as Govt. ordered his Zemindary to'be made 
khas. Rs. 6,970 was credited to the account of Kanika for the maintenance. 
of the Raj family. 
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Regarding the Pergunna of Ootikan the Raja said that it was in possession 
of.Sangram Singh before his confinement, after which the settlement had to 
be made under Reg. XII of 1805. He was released from Midnapore Jail on ` 
10th May, 1805. 

In a petition dated 20th May, 1806 he informed Thomas Grabani that he 
had granted no khyrat or jagheer subsequent to his" imprisonment. It was 
ordered that the Jagheers now claimed and not allowed by the Collector of 
Balasore on the evidence of the Raja should be resumed. In a petition (written 
in Oriya and dated 8th Jan. 1808) he says that the Perg. Ootikan was possessed 
by himself from the time of the Mahratta Govt. to the conquest of the Hon'ble 
Company and the inspection of his Sunud will show that it formed a part of 
his territory. In another petition to Lord Minto he claims refund of a certain 
sum due to him from the Collector on the basis of the Jumma for his territory 
appointed in the Collector's hustabood for 1213 amounting to Rs. 74,172-15-15. 


CENTRAL DIVISION—Cuttack. 


Proposals were made in 1806 for farming sundry mahals the property of 
Govt. in the district of Cuttack. Nothing particular is to be mentioned. 


SOUTHERN DIVISION, CUTTACK OR JUGGERNATH—PURI. 
SETTLEMENT FOR THE PERIOD 1804-1808 ` 


RAJWARA. 

There were four pergunnas in the jurisdiction of the Collector, viz. Rahang, 
Chowbeeskhood, Serai, and Limbae coming under the designation of Rajwara, 
the Raja of Khoorda being the proprietor of the land, and the revenue being 
paid direct to Government by the Bhowees and Padhams appointed by the 
Raja. J. Hunter, Collector, writes on 21st October, 1804: "According to the 

best of my information, about 35 years ago the Raja's territories were attacked 
` by Narain Deo Subadar and to save himself he found it necessary to solicit 
assistance from Sewo Bhut, then Sooba of Orissa, under condition of giving 
up the collections of the above mentioned Pergunnas, while he should still be 
allowed to retain the Zemindari". On 10th November, 1804 the Board directed 
Charles Graeme, Collector, Jaggernath, to form the settlement of those 
pergunnas (which then belonged to the British Govt.) with the Pudaum 
(Pradhans), Boeys, (Bisois) or Mokuddums conformably to general instructions 
with which he had been furnished. About the middle of December, 1804 a 
proclamation was issued throughout the Province under the authority of the 
Board notifying "the expulsion of the late rebellious Tributary Gurjaut Rajah 
of Khoordah from the territories of Khoordah by the British troops, and the 
annexation of that country to the territories of the Hon'ble Company in the 
Province of Cuttack". In January, 1805 Tehsildars were deputed to collect 
revenue of the Purgunnas. 

In a letter of 19th May, 1806 we find an interesting list of certain collections 
in Perg.: Rahang, viz. of Kunjra mehal (sale of vegetables) Lanka Merrich 
Mebal, Khattwa, Katkee, Possaree, Modimohal etc. 


I 
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HURRESPORE (HARISHPUR). 


Neelkunt Murdraj, the Zemindar, and his son Raghunath, were confined 
(26th January, 1805) and the Collector was asked to manage the affairs of the 
estate for which he sent Tehsildar Dado Govind. The Zemindar was however 
re-instated in April, :1805 to his estate "upon the same terms as concluded with 
him of the first establishment of British authority. His Peishkush was 
14,197 kh. 7 p." 


PUTTEA. 


The Raja was paid 5000 kh. during 1211 Umlee on account of rent of 
certain villages of his "now in possession of Govt." (l8th Nov., 1804). 

Saeeber was settled with him as the Mukuddums testified their sanction 
to the bandobast (Ist Feb. 1805) “The Raja is faithful to the British". 

The Raja's claim to Sarenghar (made on 10th March, 1805) could not be 
admitted till he should establish his rights thereto. 


COOJUNG and DOMPARA. 


The authority of the Collector over the Raja of Coojung was prescribed 
by Board’s‘letter of 14th March, 1805. He was sent copies of papers for 
arrangement with him, also for Dompara (7th May, 1805). 

: The ryots of Pundooa declared that they would abscond to a man if the 

settlement was concluded with the-Raja of Coojung (6th Jan. 1805) The 
Governor General in Council did not admit his claims of right to the Perg. : 
which was let in farm to Hurchunder Roy at Rs. 11,500 (letter dated 21-11-08). 
for that year. . ` 


Case of Ranee Mookta Devi of Sambalpur. 


On 3rd January, 1804 the fort of Sambalpur capitulated to Major 
Broughton. The Rani was transferred to Khoordah where preparations were 
made by the Collector to receive her (letter of Collector Webb dated 4th Jan., 
1806 to N. B. Edmonstone, Secy.*to Govt. in the Secret and Political Dept.). 

"With effect from Ist Feb., 1807 a pension of Rs. 1000 per month was, ordered 
to be paid to her and for this purpose the Jageer of Pergunna Panchghar of 
the annual value of Sa. Rs. 12,000 was assigned for her maintenance and that 
of her Dewan Shewdasheo Rai, and her followers (letters from E. Roughsedge, 
dated 7th Jan., 1807). 


SETTLEMENT PROCEEDINGS. , 


Graeme gives (llth Feb. 1805) particulars of Akherajaut or, expenses 
demanded by individuals (in Perg. ; Jayamu) e.g. Durgah expenses, Khyraut 
Gundees for pious and religious purposes, Edwaeen Cauzees for celebration 
of Ede (Id), Cowries to Khendaits for watching etc. which are admitted by 
Govt. but not various expenses claimed by Zemindars, viz. Gomasta 
Khurch, Chowgundy and kural, soonea expenditure, travelling expenses of 
Zemindars etc. 
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On 25th December, 1804 Graeme received a petition from Purshotum 
Bhutt and other Brahmins claiming continuation of charity which they stated 
they had received annually. The Collector was asked to ascertain the right 
of each individual in the Division to such charity on account of infirmity, old 
age and other sufficient ground and to regulate the enquiry more by a 
conscientious judgment of principles of extended equity and moderation than 
that of adhering closely to any already specified regulation. An enquiry was 
made regarding (Nuckdy) khyrauts or pensions receivable from Govt. as to 
how they were disbursed. The following letter of Graeme (6th May, 1805) to 
Fotescue is interesting: “I have the honour to acquaint you that in your list 
of Khyraut gundee many of the sums apportioned to the worship of particular 
Thakoors are inserted in the names of the Thakoors without those of the 
people who officiate. May I request if it is in your power to furnish me with 
a list specifying the names of persons receiving khyrat on account of Thakoors 
in villages to prevent imposition?” 

He did not admit any sayer collection. 

The Collector mentions (7th March, 1805) objection of landholders on the 
ground of excess of jumma, of villages in several pergs. being appointed to 
the Sudder Canoongoe at a low revenue on condition of his serving the state, 
5000 kh. annually given to Radhachurn and Jyram, Zeminders of Perg.: 
Junkur in lieu of their nunkur and Pykast lands which appear to have been 
resumed ; "^no settlement can be concluded with killas of Kokilo and Rorung 
as there are no Mokuddums or Pradhans and they are held by Dulbearers who 
were Sirdar Pykes on the part of the late Raja of Khoordah"'; in a few instances 
Zemindars refused to make engagements but on their own terms and in 
whose estates there were no Mokuddums. 


. 


1809 and After—Some important items. 


(a) On 26th January, 1809 Bishnath Rajgooroo known by the name of 
Raigooroo, resident of Bishnathpur sasan in Perg. Rahang presented the 
following petition: ''14 Batees of land as Rurmotter was granted to him ; the 
Tunkee or Quit rent of each batee was 14 kh. 12 p. In the second Unk of 
Raja Mukundeo corresponding to the year 1205 Umlee the said Raja remitted 
the above quit rent. But it was collected by the Collector. He prays for 
examination of his Sanad and remission of quit rent." The petition was 
ordered to be forwarded to the Governor General under Sec. 2 of Reg. 8 
of 1806. 


(b) In September 1812 Cassynath Ray of Zila Burdwan made an offer for 
the farm of the territory of Khoorda Raja for 7 years on an annual jumma of 
1,11,334-2-2-2 exclusive of mehals Dewanbaree (the ordinary Sudder Jumma 
being 94,334-2-2-2) but the offer was turned down (Dec. 1813) by J. Richardson, 
Member of the Board of Revenue, who observed: “So much did the ryots 
suffer from the oppressions and exactions of the late farmer that the very idea 
of a farmer carries in their mind a certainty of recurrence of such things" and 
he feared their desertion. 
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(c) The Satais Hazaree Mahals which were originally endowment of the 
Temple of Jagannath became the property of Govt. in opposition to the 
provisions of Reg. : XII of 1305 (letter from A. Stirling to Collr. of Cuttack dt. 
13th June, 1818). 

(d) Copy of an extract from the Proceedings of the Commissioner 
(A. J. M. Mills) dated 27th September, 1844: 











No. of General Date from which 
2 Register Name of Mahal Sudder Jumma scilement takes efect: 
197 Tk. Rahang 27200-1-10 _ From 1252 to 1274 U. 


Perg. Rahang 











2nd. This Pergunnah, in which is situated the celebrate temple of 
Juggernauth, formed with Serain and Chowbeeskood the territory which the 
Raja of Khoordah made over to the Mahratta Government in liquidation of 
a claim which that Govt. had against him for affording him assistance in 
repelling a Pretender, who invaded his country with a large force. This 
transfer took place nearly 5C years before the conquest of the Province. 
^ 9rd. The Pergunnah was managed by a Mahratta Tehsildar, the rents 
were collected from the Padhans and Sarbarakars; the Paiks and other 
Jagheerdars paid only their quit rent to the Mahrattas whilst their services 
were given to the Rajah. The Pergunna (12) on our acquisition was con- 
sidered the property of Gcvt. and the rents were at first collected by a 
Tahsildar from Padhans and other heads of villages. In 1213 this Perg. was 
farmed by Lukmee Narain, and in 1806 by Somnath Patjosee, but this mode 
of management not being approved Rahang, Serain and Chowbeescood weye 
formed into Zemindaris, the annual jumma being fixed as follows (Rahang— 
Sa. Rs. 2800, Serain—Sa. Fs. 15000 and Chowbeesood—Sa. Rs. 5500) when 
they were advertised for sale and purchased by the Grand-father of the present 
.proprietore for 1,07,500 rupees. From 1217 to 1220 the purchaser held 
possession but considering tae jamma to be excessive on a renewal of the 
leases, in 1220, he recused and from the latter year the Mahals have been 
managed Khas, the several villages composing the Estates being engaged for 
, by the Padhans and Tunkeedars.”’ 


KALIPADA MITRA. 


(12) The Rajah of Khoordah represented more than once to the British Collector 
that his lands were only held Khas, under the Mahratta Government and that his pro- 
prietary right was never disputed, but on the contrary was acknowledged, by his having 
been allowed anterior rights and particularly by the grants of rent-free lands in the 
Perg: having been always made under his Sunud. Limbaie was restored to the Rajah, 
but his claim to the other Estates never recognised—vide Commissioner's letter dated 


24h March, 1809". 7 


A Note on the Administration of Justice 
` hy the Calcutta Mayor's Court (1726-1774). 


BY the Charter of 1726 was established the Mayor's Court at Calcutta (also 

at Madras and Bombay) with jurisdiction over the residents, European 
and Indian, of the Fort William settlement. The Court was to be a Court of 
Record consisting of a Mayor and nine Aldermen. The President and Council 
were constituted the Court of Appeal. In suits valued at 1,080 pagodas or 
more appeal lay to the King in Council. The Mayor's Court was also given 
the sole authority to grant letters of administration. A second Charter, issued 
in 1753, empowered the Council to fill up the vacancies in the offices 
of Aldermen and exempted from the Court's jurisdiction the Indian residents 
unless they submitted to it by mutual consent. The Court exercised only civil 
jurisdiction over the residents of Calcutta ; it had no power to take cognisance 
of the criminal cases. The records of the Court, that are still extant, throw 
interesting side light on the economic and social life of Calcutta in the fifties 
and sixties of the 18th century. 

The Mayor's Court sat twice a week, generally Tuesday and Friday, 
with three of its Aldermen forming a quorum. To the public assembled, 
the Court presented a very impressive sight with Mayor and Aldermen dressed 
in scarlet of taffetas attended by sergeant-at-arms and mace-bearers. The 
proceedings that had been adjourned last court day were placed before the 
judges by the Register for consideration. Necessary orders were also passed 
upon bills of complaint freshly filed. The Register seems to have been a 
very important person whose favour the attorneys variously solicited. Among 
the orders passed by the Court were those for swearing somebody to the 
administration of the estates of a deceased person (1), for the issue of the 
warrant of execution, for the imprisonment of one accused of contempt of 
court, for the appointment of attorney for a person whose purse would not 
permit him to defend his case (2) and such others. The proceedings were 
one by bill and answer in imitation of the proceedings of the High Court of 
Chancery. After the answer, replication and rejoinder had been filed in a 


(1) The following extract is quoted from Mayor's Court Records 1749, for illustra- 
tion. "The time being Elapsed for granting administration of the Effects of Mr. Charles 
Bedford deceased no one having put in Caveat to the Petition of Mr. Jonathan Ransen 
and he háving signed security Bond jointly with David Rannie and Joshua Bodley for 
C Re. 20,000. Read a Petition a second time and swore him to the administration. 
Inventory to be delivered on the 22nd March next.” 

(2) "Anunderam Sircar a prisoner at the suit of Mr. Holland Goddard appeared in 
Court and moved to have liberty to sue _Ramram as pauper. He having sworn he was 
not worth 40 rupees, ordered Mr. Swisc^to act as hie attorney ".—Mayor's Court Records, 
1748-49, p. 4. ge 


` 
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particular case, the Court unanimously or by a majority vote either decreed 
the suit or dismissed it for want of proper evidence. On the rejoinder or 
answer not being filed in time the plaintiffs attorney prayed for an exparte 
decree, but the Court in such cases invariably allowed the defendant proper 
time to file his answer and rejoinder. Such is the picture of the Mayor's Court 
in session that can be drawn from the Court's records. 

The work of the Court however did not run so smoothly as one would 
suppose. The solemnity of -he Court was often broken by violent altercation 
between the judges or between the judges and the attorneys. The proceedings 
in a particular suit were <ndefinitely adjourned to allow time to collect 
evidence. This usually occu-red in cases where the main witnesses happened 
to be residing outside Calcut-a and whose depositions could only be taken by 
a Commission appointed by the Court for that purpose. It appears that the 
Register had to send reminders to some Commissioners demanding of them 
an explanation for their delay in obeying the Court’s ‘orders. Sometimes he 
had to send back the depositions because they had not been duly signed or 
properly sealed. Further, proceedings in certain suits were allowed to be 
prolix and vexatious. Such a suit was one of Nyan Mulick Vs. Holwell and 
Edward Holden Cruttenden (2). In 1753 the Directors warned the Court not : 
to allow proceedings to be prolix and impertinent (4). 

On many occasions the sheriff returned the warrants for arrest with ‘‘not 
found” written on them. This shows that the Court's orders could be easily 
evaded. Cases of Sheriff's officers being assaulted and intimidated were not 
rare. One Mr. Mathew Yeandle, under gaoler of the town of Calcutta was 
deputed to execute a warrart of arrest against one Henry Vitalis. He went 
with Ramchurn Taccoor, a arcar of the complainant in the suit to a budgerow 
where he expected to find Henry Vitalis the defendant. Henry Vitalis along 
with Cambell and other mili-ary officers was then actually on board the safd 
budgerow. John Cambell seeing the gaoler approaching the boat stood near 
the gunwale and threatened to cut Yeandle down with a "hanger" if the latter 
attempted to board the vessel. Thus he was prevented from executing the 
summons. On another occasion the same Yeandle was assaulted while 
trying to execute an order of the Court (5). It appears that on 21st March 
1774 Yeandle went to the apartments of Mr. Curfey in the new Fort (6). He 
was accompanied by one Mr. Flannagan. Yeandle. was to arrest Mr. Curfey 
who had been sued by Mr. :3eorge Cunningham, his creditor. Curfey seems 
to have been unwilling to go with him and tried, under various pretexts, to 
get rid of him. Failing this he asked the obstinate gaoler to quit the place, 
if he did not like to be hustled out. When Yeandle after that had got into 





(3) Mayor's Court Records 1748-49—The case was filed sometime in January 1749, 
the verdict was given on the 1&th August, 1749. 

(4) Mayor's Court Letter Bock, Vol. 28, 24th January, 1753. 

(5) Copies obtained from Incia Office dated the 28th March, 1774, Pp. 94-95, 

(6) The Fort seems to haxe been the best place for shelter against the Court's 
summons. Mayor's Court Records 1749— “Mr. Stackhouse debtor insolvent evading a 
summons of the Court in a suit ketween him and Humffreys Cole aa into the Fort 
and lived, in Mr. David's apartment." 


ta 
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his palanquin to go to Colonel lronside to lodge a complaint against Curfey 
he was set upon by a party of 40 or 50 soldiers. His palanquin was turned 
topsyturvy and he was hauled by the hair and was kicked till he lost conscious- 
ness (7. The story of this sad experience he related before the President 
of the Board. At the instance of the President Gilbert Ironside, the Com- 
manding Officer, held an enquiry and Curfey (8) was subsequently etspeaded 
from the service by a general court martial (9). 

Suits brought before the Mayor's Court for determination were of a varied 
type. Those usually filed were suits for default of payment of one's tailor's 
bill, say for Rs. 46/- or two months’ house rent or a bond of Rs. 200/.. 
Cases for the sale of mortgaged property or specific (10) performance of 
contract were not rare. Sometimes in such cases the Court had to decide 
important points of law and for that purpose had to put proper interrogatories 
to the parties. In the case of Moden Podar Vs. Mrs. Huge Piearce the way 
the judges established the right of Moden Podar to the property in question 
is really very commendable (11). The case of Captain David Rannie Vs. 
Mr. Powney is also worth mentioning. Mr. Powney, it appears, gave Ross 
and David Rannie whom he met at an outcry of Mr. Holwell in the Fort, 
to understand that he was willing to bet rupees 1,000 on the safe voyage of 
a vessel, Fanny, and asked them to prepare the contract. This,was a mere 
verbal agreement and he refused to sign the contract after the news had 
amived that Fanny had been lost off the coast of Cormandel due to storm. 
The Court, taking it into consideration, judged aright that the contract was 
not reduced to writing and hence dismissed the suit of specific performance 
of contract filed by David Rannie. 

Once supposed lunacy of a defendant presented a problem that the 
judges could not solve. [t appears that one Solomon Margass, on the 9th 
August 1753, applied to the President and Council requesting them to appoint 
a guardian to the person and effects of his sister-in-law Sophia Arratoon who 
had become insane. Subsequently, on the 23rd September, 1753 he filed a 
bill of complaint against his widowed sister-in-law for debt and, as she failed 
to deliver an answer, moved the Court for an exparte decree. The attorney 
for Arratoon submitted that his client whom he often had visited was never 
found "sufficiently in her senses either to give him instructions for her answer 
or take advice from him". The Court referred this case of supposed lunacy 
to the Directors for advice (12). 

On another occasion the Court found itself at a loss to interpret the last 
wish of a deceased mother. Sarah Shaddow in her will bequeathed all her 
effects to her “‘dearest daughter". It so happened that she had two daughters, 
PhoeBe and Mary. Both of them were equally dear to her. Phoebe who 
had married one Fabian De Montaguy in 1754 was involved in a suit with 


(7) Copies obtained from the India Office dated the 28th March, 1774, Pp. 94-95. 
(8) Ibid, Pp. 99.101. 

(9) Ibid, Pp. 134-135. 16 May, 1774. 

(10) Mayor's Court Recorde—Unassorted Bills of Complaint for 1759—1774. 

(11) Mayor's Court Records, 1749, Pp. 181-182. 

(12) Mayor's Court Proceedings, Range CLV, Vol. 28. 
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her mother in 1755 (13). In view of this the Court hesitated to interpret.it in 
Phoebe's favour, nor could they accept Mary as the sole legatee as there 
was no such positive indication in the Will. The judges felt relieved when 
Dumbleton who had been appointed Executor by Sarah Shaddow asserted 
on oath that it was Mary not Phoebe who had been indicated in the will (14). 
_ The suit of Mr. Tubal Mountain Vs. Rev. Padre Fry Francisco Vicario 
is another instance of the judge’s power to appreciate the facts stated by the 
different deponents and to sift them to find out the truth (15). The case is 
important in that it gives us a picture though partial and incomplete of an 
ordinary European household. Mr. Tubal Mountain seems to have been 
spendthiift and not a very dutiful and loving husband. In order to meet his 
expenses he mortgaged his own house to one Padre Fry Francisco and on 
another occasion gave Coja Minas a note for Rs. 3000-. When he went to 
Europe he left his poor wife behind, who, he knew full well, would be pressed 
by his creditors for money. Mrs. Tubal Mountain, if what Florentia, her 
maid servant, stated be true, was a prudent woman, the very opposite of her 
husband. She let out a portion of her residential house to one John Abra in 
order that the rent paid by Mr. Abra would add to her income. But the sins 
of her husband were visited upon her and she was not allowed to live in peace. 
Padre Vicario often came to her place and pressed for the payment of interest, 
representing to her that it was orphan's money and must be paid. On one 
occasion she entreated Abra to help her who paid her nine month's rent in 
advance. 

Three or four days before she died she sent for Lazario De Olivero her 
lawyer and expressed to him her desire to make a will. She could not believe 
that as a married woman she was debarred by law from making a will. 
Advised by her lawyer to that effect, she is reported to have said, "some say 
my husband is gone to Europe with Mr. Benyon, what Can't I dispose of my 
effects". When,convinced to her great dismay of her legal disability, the 
poor lady expressed her wish that her lawyer should take & note which Coja 
Minas had sent to her and which was then lying in her chest. ‘Debit the 
estate with it and pay the money among my slaves”. 

Soon after she died and her funeral cost only Re. 35/-. The chest was 
searched by Lazario but no such note was found.. 

Tubal Mountain on his return from England got hold of Sloopdoss 
[Sarupdass] and servant Florentia to appear as witnesses in the suit instituted 
by him against the Padre for the note of Coja Minas that was in his possession. 
His contention was that the note had been given to his wife by Coja Minas 
and therefore had been cancelled. Florentia was very eager to give such 
evidence for she knew that she would be benefited thereby. The stheme 
fell through, the Court deciding that the note had not been cancelled and 
Mr. Tubal Mountain should pay the money (16). 


(13) Mayor's Court Records—The Marriage Register shows that on the 3rd December, 
1754 Fabian D’ Montago was married to Phoebe a country woman. 

(14) Mayor's Court Records, 1755. 

(15) Mayor's Court’ Records, 1749, Pp. 28-37. , 

(16) Mayor's Court Records, 1749, p. 37. = 
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The case of an eccentric Captain Magnus Nicholson is perhaps the most 
interesting and unique. One Edward Savage, mate of a Schooner named 
Hunter of which the said Magnus Nicholson was the Captain lodged a com- 
plaint against the Captain in the Mayor's Court on 20th May 1757 stating that 
by an act of charity on the part of the Captain he had been put to a loss of 
932 Arcot Rupees. 

The Complainant related that on the 16th of June 1756 he came ashore 
to assist and defend the Hon'ble Company's factory at Fort William leaving 
his ‘belongings on board the schooner. In the meantime it appears that the 
Captain opened the complainant's chest and excritoire and disposed of his 
money and goods. 

The Captain in his reply informed the Court that while he was hourly 
expecting the schooner to fall into the hands of the enemy he found on board 
nearly one hundred poor people in miserable condition caused by inclement 
weather and the small space wherein they were huddled together. Their 
plight moved him to pity. Captain Nicholson discovered a chest of old rags 
on board; he distributed those rags amongst the needy. If they were not 
distributed the clothes: “must have been ‘hove overboard otherwise they would 
have occasioned a pest in the vessel". How far the Court gave credence to 
this simple statement of the Captain or what punishment was meted out to 
him is not known. It might be that the Court pardoned the Captain on grounds 
of humanity and gave relief to the complainant as far as practicable (17). 

For about fifty years the Mayor's Court exercised jurisdiction over the 
native and European residents of Calcutta and it earned in course of those 
years notoriety either for partiality or for gross injustice. In 1774 it ceased 
to function and in that year it was supplanted by the Supreme Court. The 
new court however was not established with an unlimited jurisdiction’ over 
the people of Bengal. It was intended to remove some of the defects from 
which the Mayor's Court suffered. The constitutional position of the Company 
in Bengal was still anomalous ; it being merely the defacto sovereign of that 
Province. Hence "the institution of the Supreme Court was an act of reforma- 
tion rather than of innovation" (18). 

The limitations from which the Mayor's Court suffered were many ; but 
to say the most important of them, the Court's jurisdiction was ill-defined. 
On many occasions the Charters of Justice were found insufficient to clarify 
the position. They indeed left room for doubt as to the amenability to sub- 
poena: of witnesses residing beyond the Maratha Ditch (19). 

In 1769 it^ was debated by the President and Council whether the Mayor's 
Court had a power of granting to a native the administration of the effects 
of a deceased native and whether an appeal would lie from a judgment of 
the Mayor's Court in their ecclesiastical capacity. In all cases of wills and 
administration the Mayor's Court had a distinct and separate authority, but 
the Governor and Council argued that the Charter (1753) disqualified the natives 


(17) dre from Mayor's Court Records, 1757 bica in ‘Bengal in 1756-'57, Hill, 
Vol. IV, p. 4077 


(18) Firminger— Fifth Report, p. cclvii, 
(19) Ibid, p. Ixxxix. 
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from suing each other without mutual consent. A deadman could not be 
made amenable by the kinrded to the Mayor's Court in case of maladminis- 
tration ; besides it would be contrary to the spirit of the Charter which leaves 
the natives to their own laws and customs (20). , 

Persons intending to evade the Mayor's Court's summons could do 80 
simply by going beyond its jurisdiction. Cases of such evasion were most 
common. For the purpose of executing its summons against such persons the 
Court had to apply from time to time to the Board at Calcutta. On the 17th 


December 1772 William Magee the Court’s 
informing them of the fact that the Court's 
warrant against the body of 5ne Captain John 
‘that had been issued to make good a decree 


5 


egister wrote to the Board 
erif had failed to execute 
auve (of Moraudbag)—warrant 
f the Court in favour of Nittee 


Paul, the complainant in -hat case. He further submitted that the Court 
requested the President anc Council to think 6f some method to enable the 
creditors to recover their debts from persons under the Boards' authority 
although residing without the jurisdiction of thé Court (21). 

Besides, the Court's orders to the Company's servants in different parts of 
Bengal were not usually obeyed but if was not,till 177! that the authorities at 
Calcutta took any steps to remove this defect (22). 

The powers of the Mayor's Court were, it appears, mainly utilised for the 

, Purpose of tyrannising ovez the natives. How far the Court was a success 
in the matter of the distributing British justice to the Indian natives is debat- 
able, but its success in educating the natives in the misuse of its processes is 
borne out by many instances. The Board did not interfere so long as the 
misuse of the Court’s powers did not affect their interests. But when the 
Country Zeminders would be arrested by thel warrant of the Mayor's Court 
and cast into prison, the Board would then determine on strong measures., 

It appears that Raja Kissen Chand was heavily indebted to one Mr. William 
Lushington (23). Sometime in 1773 when the|said Raja had come down to 
Calcutta and was staying there for the purpose of adjusting his accounts 
(relating to revenues) with the Council, he was arrested by a warrant of the 
Mayor's Court issued at the instapce of Mr. Lushington and was imprisoned. 
The Board's interests were seriously affected thereby i in as much as the Raja 
was imprisoned at a time when it was the season for cultivation of lands and 
his presence on the spot was urgently required. The Board at a Consultation 
on 2lst May 1773 severely criticised the conduct of Mr. Lushington and even 
threatened to dismiss him. The Board made the following observations. 

. Every Zeminder in the country is;greatly involved in Debts ; that 
they haves in general no means of discharging them On the other hand 
such is the disposition of the Natives that when called on by Government to 
liquidate their balances, this knowledge once imparted to them of the power 
and jurisdiction of the Meyor's Court they would seek opportunities of con- 
tracting Collusive Engagerrents, to get themselves screened from the payment 





(20) Fort William Correspondence (Vol. V)—Dr A 
(21) Home Dept. Pab. Ccns. 17 December, 1772, No. 12. 
(22) Home Dept. Pub, Cans. 22 July, 1771, No! 13. 
(23) Home Dept. Pub. Cons. 21 May, 1773, No. 1. 
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of the Government's Just Demands and there are not wanting in the Populous 
City Men of low and bad character who would eagerly countenance 
and embark in such Transactions.” (24). 

Dalrymple wrote in 1772, "lt is generally urged as a conclusive evidence 
of the partial distribution of justice that no cause is ever ultimately decided 
against the Company ; as, if it should be carried against them in the Mayor's 
Court, the Court of Appeal would certainly reverse that decree and give a 
decision in the Company's favour ; | hope this is true” (25). This evidently 
detracted from the independence of the Mayor's Court as a court of justice * 
Fawcett argues that the right to appeal to the King in Council, was a salutory 
check on the Council’s arbitrdy power (26) But this cannot be accepted in 
view of Bolts’ remark that the delay involved in such cumbrous procedure 
and the difficulty in bringing the appelant's case to England made the right 
more nominal than real. 

But what affected most the administration of justice by the Mayor's-Court 
were the vices and shortcomings of the Court's personnel. The Directors had 
misgiving with regard to the proper. application of the rules laid down in the 
Charter and they are reported to have observed, "Best concerned undertakings 
however well intended often times fall short of their Institution." Incorrup- 
tibility amongst the judges, it may be argued, could never be ensured by the 
payment of such a paltry sum of £25 per annum as remuneratton for their 
work. But it is doubtful whether, by paying ten times that amount, the 
authorities at that time could have succeeded in getting men more honest and 
less corruptible to act as Judges of the Mayor's Court. 

The Aldermen accepted their job as a secondary occupation ; their main 
source of income was private trade. It is not quite improbable that they utilised 
their position as judges to further their private ends. l 
e Further, education or environment does not seem to have exercised upon 
the members—bred to commerce and nursed in its detaile——any modulating 
influence and acts quite unbecoming of a judge were committed detracting 
from the dignity of the Court. Passions often ran high amongst the Aldermen 
and the attorneys creating a vicious atmosphere, the Court turned into an 
arena, 80 to say, for several wordy duels inewhich the most scurrilous language 
was used and scenes almost farcical were enacted raising doubt as to the real 
nature of the business done there. Men in Calcutta, as elsewhere, had to put 
up with makeshift justice. : 

~- h the light of what has been narrated above, Kaye's dictum "that justice 
gained little by the establishment of the Mayor's Court" does not appear to 
.be wholly untrue. 


TARIT KUMAR MUKHERJEE. 


(24) Home Dept. Pub. Cons. 21 May, 1773, -No. 2. Pp. 431-33. 

(25) Considerations on a Pamphlet entitled "Thoughts on our acquisitions in the East 
Indies particularly respecting Bengal", 1772. 

(26) Fawcett—The First Century of British Justice etc., p. 218. 
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r HE Government of West Bengal are bringing back their historical records 

from Berhampore to Calcutta. We hope all the records at Berhampore 
will be brought as‘ quickly as possible. The pre-Mutiny records of the 
Government of West Bengal number over 10,000 bundles of Original Consulta- 
tions and 11,300 valumes of Proceedings. Every student of history will 
welcome any attempt to make the records easily accessible. No useful 
purpose could be served by keeping these old records at Berhampore. "The 
post-Mutiny records are in the groundfloor rooms in the Writers’ Building. 
We are told that some of the adjoining rooms-on the groundfloor have been 
vacated to create accommodation for the historical records coming from 
Berhampore: Such piecemeal solutions, however, create new problems. The 
Government of West Bengal also intend to bring to their Record Office in 
Calcutta their historical records in the district record. offices. They have so 
informed the Indian Historcal Records Commission. The Collectors’ Old 
English Correspondence—e mere fraction of these district records—number 
more than 3,000 volumes. It must not also be forgotten that the Calcutta 
High Court records—Original and Appellate—contain invaluable historical 
materials. It will not be a matter of surprise if the Calcutta High Court Record 
Office people themselves do not know the total number of bundles of records 
of different categories in their custody. The High Court records are in the 
most primitive state of preservation, with no handbook, not even a jejurte 
hand list to guide any research-worker. In view of- all this chaos and con- 
fusion which prevail in the administration of old records in this State it is 
necessary to create as early as possible a central record: office where all these 
valuable historical records can be accommodated, where uptodate arrange- 
ments can be made for their ‘preservation and utilisation. Researchers 
in the field of Modern Indian History are growing in number. They naturally 
expect that they should have in their own State facilities which are available 
in many other States in the Indian Union. The first most necessary step is 
the concentration of all old historical records in this State in one place. 


HE. Government of India have a number of agencies in the States. "These 
agencies transfer their non-current records to the National Archives of 
India under their normal accession programme. Very recently the old 


h 


historical records of the Pa:ent Office, Calcutta and of the Mint .Master in. 


Calcutta have been so transferred. Before these old historical records were 
transferred to New Delhi an attempt was made by the Secretary of the West 
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Bengal Regional Records Survey Committee to see these records with a view 
to reporting to the Committee the importance or lack of importance of the 
records proposed to be removed. The Government of West Bengal also- 
made a request that the Secretary of the West Bengal Regional Records 
Survey Committee might be given access to these records. As these old 
records relate mostly if not entirely to Bengal the idea was to prepare a descrip- 
tive list of these old records proposed to be removed to New Delhi. 
Unfortunately for the progress of modern Indian historical studies there is an 
absence of a spirit of helpfulness. The proposal was not entertained. 


HE West Bengal Regional Records? Survey Committee is trying to draw 

attention to one of the neglected sources of British Indian history—the 
district records. As deeper surveys yield more and more valuable results it 
would-be convenient-if selections from old district records are published. 
This will help to make advanced students more record-minded. The annual 
reports published by the Committee follow the usual pattern, recording its 
activities throughout the year. lmportant documents cannot be reproduced 
in full in an annual report. A records survey committee's effectiveness con- 
sists, in supplementing its annual reports with more solid work providing 
valuable source materials to the historian. 


PS A ee N * N. K. SINHA. 


Pages From Secretary's Notes. 


LORD ELLENBOROUGH ON THE MILITARY AND CIVIL 
SERVICES OF INDIA. 


It will be observed with interest from the following lines which appeared 
in the Calcutta Review of September 1856 how farsighted Lord Ellenborough 
was when he spoke in the House of Lords in opposing Lord Albemarle on 
the salaries of Civil Services of India: 

"LORD ELLENBOROUGH (a Soul among the prophets) in opposing Lord 
Albemarle's attack on the Civil salaries, pointed out clearly the principle on 
which the high salaries rested.(l) It is only by raising the price of English 
labour that you can get it in India at all; and the class of men who once 
served here on low pay, indemnified themselves by oppression ‘and mal- 
versation. Since the salaries have been raised we have had a class of men 
who will be*honorable, brave and faithful wherever courage, faith, and honor 
can be expected,—the sons of the upper, middle, and professional classes 
of Great Britain. : : ; E 

“The worse it may be, for India, and for England too, if ever that should 
cease to be the case ; if ever a horde of low bred, low paid doctrinaires should 
take the places of the present Military and Civil services of India. A day 
may come when with the United States Navy at Calcutta and their Russian 
allies at Peshawur, the utmost address may be required to conciliate natiwe 
society and preserve the fidelity of the army. It was when France was much 
in the same condition that‘India is shewing now, when finances were growing 
worse, and worse ; the people living no one knew how, under tlie domination 
of an alien and unsympathising aristocracy, and with a middle class bringing 
up in infidel philosophism, intellectual without moral culture ; that the up- 
heaving masses rose in indiscriminate fury and hurled to the four winds of 
heaven both friend and foe." .............. 

.... It will be enough to remind the reader that a ‘paper-age’ of hope, 
doctrine, and retrenchment preceded the Deluge in the one case, and to 
record our sincere hope that it may not do so in the other”. 


i FORETHOUGHT OF SOME FRENCH WRITERS ABOUT 
BRITISH DOMINATION IN INDIA. 


. Among the French writers of the past the most conspicious writings upon 
Indian subjects are from the pens of M. M. de Janciqhy Théodore Pavie, and 
Ferdinand de Lavoys. s 


(1) Debate in House of Lords, May 26th, 185(6). 
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Remarks of all these gentlemen made on the various changes in the rela- 
tions of the Indian and Home Governments are always marked by care and 
candour, and thus are invariably deserving of respect, as the fruit of genuine 
labour directed by intelligence and the desire of truth. 

M. de Janciquy, no partial witness, confesses that the aim of the British 
Government is—''to raise more and more social condition of the peoples of 
Hindoostan until they become competent to apply and administer for them- 
selves the laws and principles of whose utility their English masters will have 
convinced them." And thus is the recompense which he holds out to 
England for her efforts :— , 

"Perhaps the Provindence which has for the time confided to England. 
the destiny of Hindoostan, may permit that, by a miracle of human wisdom 
and prudence, the English shall one day renounce voluntarily and with 
dignity, without precipitation and without collision, the gigantic domination 
which they exercise.’’(2) 


THE MARQUESS WELLESLEY'S SPIRIT.OF FOPPERY. 


The Marquess Wellesley, unlike his illustrious brother, the Duke of 
Wellington, was a lover of dress, and carried the spirit of foppery so far, 
that he would often “play the coxcomb for his own amusement.” He would 
sit in his own room for hours with no other spectator than what he saw 
reflected in the mirror, dressed in full costume, and decorated with the blue 
riband and the Garter, as if meant to appear at a chapter, on a royal levée.(3) 


PREDICTION OF SEPOY MUTINY. 


"Mrs. Torrens, the widow of General Torrens, residing at Southsea, near 
Portemouth, about a year previous to the Indian Mutiny, dreamed that she 
saw her daughter, Mrs. Hayes, and that daughter's husband, Captain Hayes, 
attacked by Sepoys; and a frightful murderous struggle ensued, in which 
Captain Hayes was killed. She wrote instantly to entreat that her daughter 
and the children would presently come home ; and in consequence of her 
extreme importunity, her grandchildren arrived by the following ship. This 
was before an idea was entertained of the mutiny. Mrs. Hayes remained with 
her husband, and suffered the whole horrors of the siege of Lucknow, where 
Captain Hayes fell by the hands of the Sepoys—who first put out his eyes, 
and then killed him." (See Predictions Realised in Modern Times).(4) 


RACE IN CALCUTTA. s 
When Lord Velentia reached Calcutta by the 7th October, 1803 there 


was no race in those days in Calcutta itself, but “‘an old course was at the 
foot of Garden Reach on what is now the Akra farm, Lord Wellesley 
setting his face very decidedly against them, but the lovers of sport managed 


(2) Calcutta Review, Dec., 1856, p. 354. 
(3) Century of Anecdotes, p. 271. 
(4) Ibid, pp. 286.87. 
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to evade viceregal objections, as according to Rainey, "despite the frowns 
of the Governor General, some sportsmen managed to get up * * * *;" (5) 
for we learn "at the end of November, 1803, there were three days' races 
at a small distance from Calcutta. Very large sums were betted, and of 
course” it is added duly enough "were lost by the inexperienced". 

. Gradually the races became popular and "great inconvenience having 
been experienced by the Ladies and Gentlemen ‘of the Settlement, for want 
of a proper Race Stand, where they might see the Races in Calcutta, without 
being exposed to the Sun and Dust, and a Drawing of a Building having been 
submitted to the Jockey Club, at a Meeting of the Club on the 24th of May 
1819, the above was taken into consideration, and the following Resolutions 
were passed :— ] i E 

Ist. That a Subscription Paper shall be sent in circulation, inviting the 
Gentlemen of the Settlement to subscribe. 

2ndly. " That every person shall be at liberty to.subacribe. whatever:sum 
he may think fit. f 

3rdly. That the Stewards for the present year shall be requested to cir- 
culate the Subscription Paper, together with a Drawing of the Plan. 

4thly. That the Subscribers shall not be subject to any further demand 
or charge than the amount they may at first subscribe. 

5thly. That the Stewards of the year shall have the charge and control 
of the Race Stand after it has been built, and that no Entertainment 
shall be given in it without first obtaining their permission. 

6tbly. That the Jockey Club engage to keep it in perfect repair. ; 

7thly. That the Jockey Club do subscribe 3,000 Rupees to build the same. 

8thly. That these Resolutions and Proposals be published in the Govern- 
ment Gazette; and Calcutta Journal, in order that those Gentlemen 
stationed out of Calcutta may be informed of the same, and 
be invited to subscribe to a Building of so much convenience to the 
Public, and so essential to full enjoyment of the Sports of the Turf. 


; The Race Stand is situated to the South of the Course on the north side 
of the^road running between Kidderpore and Alipore Bridge.(6) 


N. GANGULY. 


(5) Rainey's Historical and Topographical sketch. 
(6) Calcutta Journal, August, 1819. 
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Galeutta Historical Society. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 


PROCEEDINGS. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Calcutta Historical Society was held . 
at Park Mansions, Park Street, Calcutta, on Wednesday the 22nd April, 1953, 
at 5-30 P.M. 

Major Harry Hobbs, M.B.E., one of the Vice-Presidents of the Society, took 
the chair. i ` j f 

Mr. Narendranath Ganguly, the Jt. Honorary Secretary, read the following 
Report : i . 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1952, 


With the record of year's activities it should be noted that after passing 
through many vicissitudes since the year 1936 the Calcutta Historical Society 
has been able to step into the 47th year of its existence having already come 
to age approaching its Golden Jubilee celebration. Its journal "Bengal: Past 
& Present” has reached its 71st volume. 


Membership: The subscription of 19 ordinary members ‘amounting to . 
Rs. 690/- was in arrears at the close of the year. | am glad to state that out of 
the amount the sum of Rs. 260/- has since been realised, and it is hoped that 
the major portion of the balance will be realised during the current year. 


Financial Position: -From the audited accounts for the year ending 3lst 
December 1952, and the Statement of Accounts drawn up and submitted by 
our honorary auditors Messrs. Lovelock & Lewes, it will be seen that the Credit 
Balance at the Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd., up to 31st December 1952 in 
the General Fund amounts to Rs. 2,204-10-11, including the Fixed Deposit of 
Rs. 1,000/-, which has been renewed for a further period of one year ; and 
Rs. 56-87 is in the Index Fund. We offer our sincere thanks to Messrs. Love- 
lock & Lewes for the pains taken by them in auditing the Accounts of the 
Society year after year free of charge since the year 1921. 


It is most pleasing to state here that on the 31st of March 1952 we received 
a Grant of Rs. 1,000/- from our West Bengal Government for the Society and 
its journal "Bengal: Past & Present". The Executive and Editorial Committee 
express their sincere gratefulness to the sanctioning authorities of our West 
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Bengal Government for their generous and sympathetic help to this old and 
useful institution for the furtherance of historical research and other 
activities for the spread of historical knowledge. 


In this connection it may be stated here that unless our West Bengal 
Government arrange to bring back, ere long, the entire portion of their records 
from Berhampore to Calcutta, and throw them open to the research scholars, — 
it will not be an easy tásk for them as well as the members of our Society to 
dig out hidden treasures from those archives and place them before the learned 
public through the medium of our journal ` 'Bengal: Past & Present." 


Dr. Jadunath Sakari in his Presidential Address at the last Annual Meeting 
of the Society most feelingly "deplored the removal of old records—specially 
those of the pre-mutiny period—from Calcutta to New Delhi, as Calcutta" he 
said "was the most suitable place for research into the origin of British India.” 
Moreover as those Pre-mutiny records of the East India Company's period form 
the component part of the historical archives now preserved in the Records 
Department of the Government of West Bengal, it is high time now for the 
West Bengal Govt. and the Calcutta University to put up their combined request 
to the Central Government, at New Delhi, to arrange for the early transfer of all 
those records of the Company's period relating to Bengal. The Government 
of India should at the same time be persuaded to supply the West Bengal 
Govt. with true copies of all those-records that relate to West Bengal. 


Although the aforesaid fmancial grant of our West Bengal Government 
will be of great help to the Society towards the publication of its journal 
B. P. & P., the greatest problem, which has been hampering almost all the 
activities of the Society since the year 1936, is the want of a suitable accommo- 
dation for the’ storage of its books, etc., in a proper and systematic way, and 
that could have easily been solved by the Government of India, Ministry of 
Education, New Delhi, if they were pleased to pay a sympathetic considera- 
tion to our applicatiom dated the 3rd Feb.. last for a suitable accommodation 
in the Belvedere House, Calcutta (National Library premises), where the books, 
etc., of the Society have been lyigg since the year 1945. 


` The Committee express their sincere thanks to Dr. Narendra‘ Krishna 
Sinha, the honorary Jt. Editor of our journal "Bengal: Past & Present", who, 
in spite of his heavy pressure of work in the University of Calcutta, and other 
manifold duties, never hesitates to devote some portion of his valuable time 
to the cause of the Society's journal. We are also thankful to those gentlemen 
who have helped our journal B. P, & P. with their valuable contributions ; and 
among others mention may be made of Dr. Kali Kinkar Datta, M.A., Ph.D., 
P.R.S., Dr. Nandalal Chatterjee, M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt., Dr. K. R. Qanungo, 
M.A., Ph.D., Principal Kali Pada Mitra, M.A., B.L. and Prof. Tarit Kumar 
Mukherjee. l 


NARENDRANATH GANGULY, 
Jt. Honorarj Secretary. 
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Major Harry Hobbs proposed the adoption of the Report which was carried 
unanimously. 

The Honorary Treasurer Khan Bahadur G. A. Dossani then read the 
audited Financial Statement for the year ending 31st December 1952. 

* Mr. P. C. Chatterjee proposed the adoption of the audited accounts, and 
Dr. N. K. Sinha seconded the motion which was carried. . 

Mr. N. Ganguly then placed on the table a letter from the Government of 
India, Ministry of Education regarding the accommodation for the storage of 
the books, etc. of the Society ; and also a letter from the Government of 
West Bengal regarding the government Grant. 

On the proposal of Mr. N. Ganguly, Dr. N. K. Sinha was elected Honorary 
Editor of the Society's journal "Bengal: Past & Present” in place of Dr. D. N. 
Banerjee who had expressed a desire to be released of his duties on account of 
ill-health. 

Mr. Ganguly further proposed the names of : Mr. H. K. Sen, M.A., L.A.S. 
(Secretary to His Excellency the Governor of West Bengal), Dr. Parimal Ray, 
M.A., Ph.D. (Lond.) (Director of Public Instruction, West Bengal) as Members 
of the Council; and Dr. Kalikinkar Datta, M.A., Ph.D., P.R.S., and Dr. 
Nandalal Chatterjee, M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt. as joint Editors, and Prof. Tarit- 
kumar Mukerjee, M.A., as houor&cy Assistant Secretary of the Society. This 
was seconded by Dr. N. K. Sinha and carried. 

With a vote of thanks to the Chair the meeting concluded. 
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. Calcutta tbhistorical Society 


Publications 


Calcutta Faces and Places in Pre-Camera Days.—An Album of Views of Old 
Calcutta: arranged with notes by the late Wilmot Corfield. 
Price Rs. 3. 


The Narrative of the Life of a Gentleman Long Resident in India.—By G. F. 
Grand (Cape of Good Hope, 1814): New edition, with 
introduction and notes by the Rev. Walter K. Firminger, 
M.A., B.D. Price Rs. 3. 


Bengal : Past and Present—The Journal of the Calcutta Historical Society. 
Back numbers available can be supplied at Rs. 5 quarterly, 
Rs. 10 half yearly and Rs. 20 yearly number respectively. 
Consolidated Index to Vols. I—VIII, Rs. 6, Vols. EX—XVIII, 
Rs. 10, and Vols. XIX-—XXIX, Rs. 10 per copy. 


*Calcutta Cricket Club—Its Origin and Development.—By Narendranath 
Ganguly. Compiled in 1936 from the original documents 
preserved in the Imperial Record Department (now National 
Archives) of the Government of India, in the archives of the 
Government of West Bengal, and also those of India Office, 

. London. Illustrated with fine half-tone blocks of the Maidan, 
Calcutta Cricket Club, and the Auckland Circus Garden 
subsequently changed to Eden Gardens. Price Rs. 3/8. 


It contains a history of the Cricket in India from 1721 
as well as the Calcutta Cricket Club, and of the laying out 
of the AUCKLAND CIRCUS GARDENS on the Esplanade 
in 1840 and their subsequent extension towards the east 
beyond the Calcutta Cricket Ground, and the change of name 
to EDEN GARDENS. 


Further it gives a history of the BURMESE PAGODA 
with its sacred precincts ; and moreover it presents the true 
picture of the Calcutta promenade on the Esplanade with 
vivid description of Govindapore, the Maidan, Chowrunghee 
and the Esplanade in the beginning of the | 9th century. 


* To be obtamed from the author Mr. N. Ganguly, 
at 43/3/B, Surendranath Banerjee Road, Calcutta - 14, 
and also from H. Hobbs & Co., Grosvenor House, 
21, Old Court House Street, Calcutta. 
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